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Fastest laser printers in the world: 

Compaq's Page Mark laser printers 


COMPAQ COMPUTERS, work¬ 
ing in cooperation with the tech¬ 
nical assistance of Xerox and 
printing package specialists 
Adobe Software Systems, have 
released their new Compaq Page 
Mark laser printers, which are 
probably the fastest of their kind 
on the market. 

The Page Mark 20 is one of the 
fastest laser printers around, ca¬ 
pable of printing 20 pages a min¬ 
ute (hence the name) and running 
nt 20 MHz with 4 MB RAM. As 
for the Page Mark 15, it is capa¬ 
ble of printing 15 pages per min¬ 
ute running at lo MHz with 4 
MB RAM. They arc the first of 
their kind, and are able to auto¬ 
matically switch from one print¬ 
ing .system to another, such os 
supporting Postscript or PCL. 

They can be directly connected 


to Novell networks through 
Ethernet or Token Ring interfac¬ 



es and to Apple networks through 
Apple talk interface without the 
need for dedicated printer driv¬ 
ers, allowing five other peripher¬ 
als to work at the same time'. 


Built in NIC cards are responsi¬ 
ble for allotting work to these 
printers, which can hold the mini¬ 
mum amount of 1500 sheets of 
paper (Page Mark 20) and 1000 
sheds (Page Mark 15). 

These primers arc designed lo 
eater for work groups exceeding 
20 users, in the Page Mark 2G’s 
ease, while the Page Mark 15 ca¬ 
ters for medium and small work 
groups including users of draw¬ 
ing and engineering applications. 

Compaq have always been ma¬ 
jor players in the PC market. 
Having released these printers in 
June this year, they now seem set 
lo play a similar role in the laser 
printer market If these new prod¬ 
ucts are as successful as expect¬ 
ed, it could mean the beginning 
of a variety of peripheral prod¬ 
ucts from Compaq. ■ 


New products for 1993 announced at Apple 
Dealers' Meeting in Amman 


IDEAL SYSTEMS,, authorized 
Apple dealers in Jordan, hosted 
Ihe Apple Dealers' Meeting at the 
Amman Marriott Hotel from 21 
to 23 November. The meeting 
was organized by Arab Business 
Machines (ABM), regional dis¬ 
tributors for Apple Computers in 
the Middle East. 

Representatives from Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, Qatar, 
Syrian UAE, Yemen and Jordan, 
as well as guests from France.and 
Spain, ■ attended the . meeting. 
Presentations were given by the 1 
participants, .who discussed Is-*, 
sues of technology in the region, 
including hew products for 1993 
and Apple's. Middle East market 
share,, which ranges from 18 lo 
22 percent. r; 

. New additions tt> the; Macin¬ 
tosh nuwe include the. new Pow- 
crBook 160, 180 noteboqk com¬ 


puters featuring. greater perfor¬ 
mance and more flexible video 
capabilities. Both systems use a 
Motorola 68030 processor run¬ 
ning at 25 and 33 MHz, including 
VGA and SVGA displays as well 
as providing better grayscale dis¬ 
plays. Two new midrange prod- 
’ bets'ate the Macintosh ILvx and 
Ilvi computers, suitable fof users 
working with . sophisticated • 
graphics, a large file and yivid 
colors (up to 32,000 colors). Both > 
-. incorporate Motorola's . 68030 
..processor running at 16 arid 32 - 
MHz respectively, featuring Nu- 
Bus slots for mass storage devic- 
. es such as CD-ROM dnve, a re¬ 
movable. cartridge drive, or a, 
high capacity disk-drive. 

The Macintosh Duo System^ 
the new personal computer sys- 
tern, combines the versatility of a • 

• desktop computer with the con- 


Seminar ofi Seagate products ; 


A; SEMINAR on. Seagate : hard 
•disk drives,.sponsored by Gener¬ 
al'Computers & Electronics-Co, 
(GCE),t took<plaee-last Saturday 
In which the .sales:manager an a 
technical managers >of Seagate 
Middle: East explained $0 bene¬ 
fits iobo. gained from using Sea¬ 


gate products. It .was attended by.. 
a jnumber of delegates from local 
computer.companies, 

;• Seagate oroductsarejQ be mar- 
kcted by dCB in Jordap, thus <Je-. 


'creasing the. cost-to the'Jordanian 
\ user.-,by as rpuch 6s. 10 percent. 
Seagate are the biggest interna¬ 
tional manufacturer of hat'd disk 
drives, .whose annual salds ex¬ 
ceed $3 billion. The.company has 
:manufacturing plants In Fifteen 
. countries. ;;*• 

Mr Yopssef Al-Barghouti, 'gen¬ 
eral .manager of GCEj said that 
hid company/expected to sell 
. 2000' to' 3000 pf these products' 
.. Annually. W- :■[. V . y- ■ • !• 


veniencc of a notebook comput¬ 
er. It includes the PowcrBook 
Duo Dock notebook computer 
and the Macintosh Duo Dock 
docking station and PowcrLatch 
docking technology, which deliv¬ 
ers a smooth transition between 
ihe-worlds of desktop and note¬ 
book computing. Also announced 
were the new. Macintosh 14-itich 
Color Display and System 7.1, 
the new version of-the Macintosh 
operating system, both of which 
well be looking at more plosely 
in the future. S ;■ 

Arabization for 
HP DeskJet 500 

ALALAMIAH HAVE aW 
n ounced an- agreement with 
Hewlett Packard to provide 
a package that gives Desk¬ 
Jet 500 Ink jet printers a' 
complete Arabization -solu¬ 
tion. The package-mill con- 
> sist pf a fonts cartridge, Al-. 

■ Moharer word processor 
and Sakhr Arabic operating 
System Version 2* i , 

Tpe package wIM be dlstrib-: 
uted through HP dealers In 
Arabic speaking countries, ' 
The agreement Is the start 
of a tong term alliance be- 
- tween AtAIamJah and HP 
which should bring -more/ 
surprises to Arabic users jh 
the future;* 
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Benchmark testing: 
What is it, who needs it? 

IF YOU follow up on computer magazines then you’re probably 
wondering what on earth "benchmarks" are. Everybody talks about 
"how this product scored more in benchmark tests" than that one 
did. 

Benchmarks are a set of standards put by an organization or insti¬ 
tution especially set up with the aim of testing ana comparing prod¬ 
ucts, most famous of which 

is the National Software -ir--- 

Testing Laboratories (w ji 

(NSTL) in the USA. Some 
computer publications have — 7W 1 

adopted a new understand- ■ l ¥5 

ing of the term "bench- 

marks" by incorporating it JS 

into hardware or software re- t: —"m rl 

views as a rating linked to 1 m 1 1 , _ 

s Pfpd. "Bench" testing 

Under the rating of bench- 6 

mark speed, for example, 

you could say that a certain application is capable of searching a 
database in 40 seconds on a 486 PC, comparing it to the perfor¬ 
mance of other applications on the same machine. Thus, such mag¬ 
azines have token benchmarks into their own hands. Some govern¬ 
ments have also created their own bcnclimarks in testing before 
buying. 

Back to official benchmarks such as those approved by the 
NSTL, they have become very important in selling software and 
hardware in the computer industry since they arc used as criteria 
for choice between products for most corporate buyers. 

But the question remains os to whether benchmarks con really 
serve users' needs. There are complaints that these tests highlight 
performance, disregarding the importance of actual use. This 
means running the risk of buying a product that rates high on 
benchmark testing, onty.to find out thaL it cannot offer the perfor¬ 
mance required. The unpleasant results include all sorts of com¬ 
plaints and accusations that benchmark tests are either being rigged 
or influenced by big software companies like Microsoft, whose 
FoxPro 2.0 database was rated lower than Borland's Paradox, re¬ 
sulting in Microsoft's demand for new testing. 

This isn't the first time. Earlier this year, WordPerfect threatened 
Microsoft with legal action regarding advertisements in which 
Microsoft claimed that a NSTL study showed that users preferred 
Microsoft's Word for Windows to WordPerfect for DOS. 

Maybe users should rely on their gut feelings before purchasing 
products? In some areas in the world such as the Middle East, users 
still pay most attention to marketing and promotion efforts which 
influence them into buying a product. If it looks as though it could 
serve your needs, and If people in Europe and the United States ore 
using the product extensively, then these are good enough reasons 
for buying it. So, wo in the Middle East arc In fact indirectly influ¬ 
enced by these benchmark results. 

Productivity Is another issue. Comparing the speed of processing 
dpta by-two different databases, or comparing the speed of the 
samj database on different hardware does not shed much light on 
productivity to be gained, due to other important factors such as 
ease of use or even the mere willingness of employees to use the 
computers in the first place. 

Localizing benchmark tests could bo the answer to our problems, 
by making a certain party responsible for these comparisons, like 
the Jordan Computer Society (JCS) for example. Maybe there is no 
real need for this since foreign benchmark testing could be a valid 
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enceof dealers will most definitely affect any sort of testing owing 
to the small size of the market ana since an independent organize* 
tidn for this purpose would be far too much trouble to go to. Be¬ 
sides^ as far as software is concerned, our bad habit of piracy ena¬ 
bles us to try out so many different software packages for almost 
nothing!. 

Corporate or governmental buyers of hardware in Jordan don't 
usually depend on reading pr obtaining any information about ; 
benchmark tests (thread in making; their decisions. It's basically a , 
case of comparing specifications to asking prices between tenders 
offered by local or foreign popipanies, enaihere seems to be a rath-, 
er big Weight for after-sal ei sunnort offered: 


swenng youi Questions, researching your needs and recommending 
What to buy. You don't need io struggle with hardware or software 
for it to work for you, just because somebody says it's die best. In 




you buy", 
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TheWorldPaper 

BEHIND THE 
HEADLINES 

Sometimes the most 
important news 
doesn't make the 
front page—either 
because some 
events don't fit into 
neat definitions of 
"news" or they take 
place out of the 
public glare. In this 
issue, The WorldPa- 
per focuses on im¬ 
portant but unre¬ 
ported stories from 
Russia, Jor¬ 
dan Myanmar and 
Guatemala . 
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Italian minister 
postpones visit to 
Jordan 

■ Italian Foreign Minister Mr 
Emilio Colombo has .postponed a 
scheduled visit to Jordan and 
Lebanon, which was to begin on 
Thursday, the Italian embassy in 
Amman said. An embassy offi¬ 
cial said the visit was postponed 
because Mr Colombo had to at¬ 
tend an EC function. The embas¬ 
sy official could not set a new 
date for the visit. Earlier, the em¬ 
bassy had announced that Mr Co¬ 
lombo would discuss peace in. the 
Middle East and mutual relations. 

Officials said that Italy intends 
to host the coming round of meet¬ 
ings on economic cooperation be¬ 
tween Arabs and Israel, one of 
the main issues being covered in 
the multilateral negotiations. 

Diplomats said that Italy is one 
of the major countries offering 
economic and financial aid to 
Jordan and Lebanon. It has 
agreed to gram Jordan loans for 
development projects amounting 
to the equivalent of $50 million. 
In addition to that it is offering 
the equivalent of $33 million in 
the form of soft loans for subsi¬ 
dized goods for 1991-92, but this 
agreement has not been finalized 
yet. Italy has also agreed to pro- 
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WEEK 

An unconventional report on 
Jordanian news and views 


vide food aid to Jordan equiva¬ 
lent to $21 million in 1992 so as 
to help Jordan overcome the ef¬ 
fects of the economic crisis 
caused by the Gulf War. Several 
shipments of rice* Wheat and oth¬ 
er foodstuffs have 'already arrived 
in Amman as part of this agree¬ 
ment. 

Japan to offer 
grants in 1993 

■ Japan will offer Jordan aid 
grants in 1993, Al Quds quoted a 
Japanese official at the Japanese 
embassy in Amman. It said Japan 
will finance three development 
projects in Jordan worth over 
$400 million. The paper quoted 
the official as saying that his 
country is waiting for the Minis¬ 
try of Planning to provide a list 
containing the projects which Ja¬ 
pan will consider financing. 

79 AIDS cases in 
Jordan, minister 
says 

■ Minister of Health Dr Aref Ba- 
taineh revealed that the number 
oF AIDS and HIV positive cases 
in Jordan is 79, of which 54 con¬ 
tracted the virus through blood 
transfusion outside Jordan. 


Speaking to Petra news agency 
on the occasion of International 
AIDS Day, Dr Batainch stud 20 
of the victims had died since the 
first AIDS case was reported in 
Jordan in 1985. He added that 
Jordan is not considered among 
the countries that has a major 
AIDS problem. Dr Bataineh said 
the ministry is working to pul for¬ 
ward effective strategies to edu¬ 
cate citizens, test blood samples 
and work with researchers in 
cooperation with international in¬ 
stitutes. 

TC disconnects 
service to 
thousands of 
■clients 

■ Over 23,000 telephone sub-, 
scribers have had their lines par¬ 
tially disconnected this week af¬ 
ter failing to settle their bills, 
estimated at JD 4 million, to the 
Telecommunications Corp. As¬ 
sistant TC Director General Dr 
Adel Shamaileh said all subscrib¬ 
ers included in the measures had 
failed to pay the September bill. 

Partial disconnection, which al¬ 
lows subscribers to receive but 
not make calls, will last for one 
week. Failing to pay after that pe¬ 
riod will give the TC the right to 


Linotype-Hell 




His Majesty King Hussein and French President Francois Mitter¬ 
rand during their press conference on Friday at the Royal Palace. 

President and Mrs Mitterrand paid a one-day official visit to Jordan. 
Both leaders called for fresh momentum to be injected into the peace • 
process. President Mitterrand, who said his country has an important 
role to play in the peace process, urged Israel to deal with the PLO 
since it is the representative of the Palestinian people* His statements 
drew sharp criticism from Israeli Premier Yitzhak Rabin. 

The King reiterated Jordan’s position with regards the to the peace 
process, saying that Jordan negotiates on the basis of UN resolutions 
and seeks a just and comprehensive peace in the region. 

Mr Mitterrand said Europe can contribute to the development of the 
region through a proposed European fund to finance projects in the 
Middle East. Mr Mitterrand's visit to Jordan and Israel was seen by ob¬ 
servers as a further attempt by France to chart an independent foreign 
policy on the Middle East. 


terminate the service completely. 
Dr Shamaileh said 2442 subscrib¬ 
ers in the Greater Amman Area 
had their telephone lines'can¬ 
celled permanently. These lines, 
he said, were then allocated to 
new subscribers. 

He added (hat the TC is seek¬ 
ing to remit another JD 4 million 
which over 20,000 subscribers 
owe for the last ten years. Dr 
Shamaileh said the TC will take 
measures soon to force subscrib¬ 
ers to pay these overdue bills. 

Dr Shamaileh also revealed 
that the TC will launch a new 
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public phone service next year, 
which will be operated by magna¬ 
te cards with pre-paid value. The 
telephones will be installed in 
banks, large companies and post 
offices. 

Two companies to 
offer shares 

■ Two public shareholding com¬ 
panies will offer shares for public 
subscription this December, Ad 
Dustour reported. 

The JD 3.5 million capital Arab 
Company for Food and Medical 
Supplies will offer 875,000. 
shares. The company will pro¬ 
duce and manufacture plastic la¬ 
boratory equipment, medical and 
food-related plastic containers. 
The second company, The Inter¬ 
national Company for Metal In¬ 
dustries has a capital of JD1 mil¬ 
lion and will offer 250,000 shares 
to the public. The company will 
produce locks, barrels and bolts. 

Police arrest 
hooligans 

■ Zarqa police arrested four men 
who allegedly went on the ram¬ 
page in Russeifa on Sunday, de¬ 
stroying shop windows and at¬ 
tacking a number of residents, Al 
Ral newspaper reported. It said 
all of those arrested had previous 
criminal records and were re¬ 
leased recently. The four men 
were armed with knives and ba¬ 
tons, the paper added. It said the 
men attacked groceries, video 
rental shops and hairdressers' par¬ 
lors, destroying windows and in¬ 
juring at least one person. Police 
cordoned off the area and man¬ 
aged to arrest the gang In less 
than two hours. ' 
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Opening the Parliament's last session 

King reaffirms 
commitment to 
democracy, warns 
against extremism 



AMMAN (Star) — His Majesty 
King Hussein has reaffirmed Jor¬ 
dan's commitment to strengthen¬ 
ing democracy and protecting it 
from extremism and called for 
consensus through dialogue. 

Delivering his Speech from the 
Throne to mark the opening of 
the fourth, and last, session of the 
11th Jordanian Parliament on 
Tuesday, the King outlined his 
government's program and 
achievements so far in various 
political, economic and social 
fields. 

On Jordan's view of the peace 
process, King Hussein said that 
the Kingdom is working for the 
restoration of land and national 
rights, including Arab sovereign¬ 
ly over Jerusalem on the basis of 
a just and honorable sculcmcni. 
He added that Jordan's position 
has always rested on international 
legitimacy as embodied in United 
Nations resolutions 242 nnd 338 
.and the principle of "land for 
peace." 

Referring to the General Par¬ 
don, the King said he had in¬ 
structed the government to com¬ 
mute sentences not covered by 
the amnesty within limits that 
■ preserve the community's inter¬ 
ests. 

The King said that the political 
parties law will allow Jordanians 
lo join political parties whose 
goals, means and finances arc tru- 
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y Jordanian. Ho added that vio¬ 
lence and fanaticism cannot solve 
any issue and that no one can 
claim monopoly on the truth. 

Ho also said the press nnd pub¬ 
lication draft law, which I? still at 
Lower House, guarantees 
freedom of the press and expres¬ 
sion within a framework of deep 
national responsibility. 

■'■• King said the government 
, •],b° referring a draft law for a 
.teachers' association, which will 
provide additional guarantees and 
y nstos foe teachers in order to cn- 
1 jjm stability and continuity of 
“us profession, He also said the 
wiI1 a 

-Following are some of the im- 
Portent highlights of the King's 
speech: 

■ ’ ? government will soon 
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'}(■government will contin- 
:• ^®, t0 fw Arab reconciliation 

■ ’*od cooperation, 

] has been pul upon 

■ “mlnlsiraUve reform, with the 

f/'JH ofijedentralizing the deci- 
, proceuVRegutatlons 


■ The number of rented pub¬ 
lic schools has dropped to 21 per¬ 
cent from 49 percent. Over 80 
percent of Jordanian students arc 
now studying in modem school 
buildings. Two thousand teachers 
have had training to obtain spe¬ 
cialized academic degrees, anoth¬ 
er 16,000 have received intensive 
training to enhance performance 
and other programs will train 
17,000 teachers. 

■ The government is review¬ 
ing legislation related to higher 
education with the aim of grant¬ 
ing greater independence to uni¬ 
versities. A new ■ university In 
Zarqa will be established and a 
mcdicul institution, bearing the 
name of the Kingdom's founder 
the laic King Abdallah, will be 
created at the University of Sci¬ 
ence and Technology. 

■ The government will in¬ 
crease the allocailbns of the Na¬ 
tional Assistance Fund lo support 
the less fortunate segments or so¬ 
ciety. 

■ The government has begun 
restoration work on the Dome of 
the Rock mosque in Jerusalem 
and plans to restore historic 
mosques in the Kingdom. 

■ The government will pur¬ 
chase a private satellite channel 
and has strengthened radio trans¬ 
mission. It will set up local tele¬ 
vision facilities In various parts 
of Jordan. 

■ The Economic Adjustment 
Program (1992-98) aims at creat¬ 
ing fiscal and'financial stability 
and economic prosperity. This 

S aris GPP will reach 11 percent., 
imestic revenues will : increase 
for the first time in the history of; 
Jordan to cover current exoendi- 
tures and finance -9bout 50 per¬ 
cent df the government's invest-' 
ments. The inflation rale will not 


exceed 4 percent. 

• The government has eased 
the burden of foreign debt servic¬ 
ing by rescheduling part of the 
foreign governments' debts, while 
agreements have been reached to 
reduce the burden of commercial 
banks' debts. 

■ The government is seeking 
to reduce domestic debt through 
early repayment and limiting bor¬ 
rowing ceilings to the lowest lev¬ 
els. 

■ The government has taken 
measures to repair damages to 
public facilities and various sec¬ 
tors, including agriculture, sus¬ 
tained during the narsh winter. It 
has also fulfilled its commitment 
to exempt farmers from large 
parts of interest payments on 
loans. The Agriculture Credit Or¬ 
ganization will double its work¬ 
ing capital and the government 
will seek solutions to absorb sur¬ 
plus agricultural production. 

■ Studies and plans have been 
prepared for the construction of 
Al Karamah Dam and the raising 
of the Kafrain Dam in the Jordan 
Valley. Work on both projects 
will commence next year. Design 
plans arc being drawn for two 
.dams in Wadi Al Moujeb and 

two others in Wadi Al Hasa and 
Wadi Al Jordan. Work on Ru- 
weished Dam has finished while 
.construction continues to build 
sand dams pnd canals to make thq 
best use of rain and flood water. 

■ The government has approved 
an Investment project for the Tel¬ 
ecommunications Corp. lo pro¬ 
vide telephone services, to 
180,000 subscribers in the com¬ 
ing five years./ 

■ The government will support 
oil and gas : exploration projects 
in tho Kingdom and will set up a 
national oil company, an ihvcsi-> 
ment minerals company and an 
independent nuclear energy com¬ 
mission. 

The government has pul forward, 
a comprehensive national strate¬ 
gy lo protect the environment and 
has agreed with the International 
Federation for the Conservation 
of Nature to maintain the Dana 
and Azraq reserves. Also efforts 
are being' spent to protect 12 re-, 
serves throughout the Kingdom. 

Later the Lower Hquse re¬ 
elected Dr Abdel Latlf 'Arabyyat 


received! 58 votes to Sheikh Alr : 
Al Haqiris 18, One'ijedtay, Uid£. 
■ Sjhbeilat, did ndt attend the voting' 
Session, p* ‘ ; : 
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■ Speaker of the Lebanese Parliament Mr Nabih Berri will pay a 

l0 A 0 l d ™ *" a* the invitation of Lower House Speak¬ 

er Dr Abdel Latif Arabyyat. 

■ Jordan has asked the Lebanese government to help in evacuat- 
mg a section of the Jordanian embassy building In Beirut of refu¬ 
gees, who moved into the building during the civil war. Jordan will 
appomt a new ambassador to Beirut and will Increase the number 
01 Jordanian diplomats at the embassy. 

■ Syria's ambassador in Amman, Mr M^jid Saleh, left for Wash¬ 
ington this week to join bis country's delegation to the Middle East 
peace negotiations. 

■ The government is negotiating with the Atomic Energy Agency 

(AEA) to study the possibility of setting up a nuclear station for ag¬ 
ricultural experiments. Jordan Is interested in the Pakistani expe- 
rlence in seed radiation, with the aim of increasing agricultural 
production. ^ 

■ The government has allocated JD 6 million for public Jordanian 
universities, of which JD 1 million will go lo the newly-established 
At Al Beit University. 

* The rate of exchange for the Iraqi dinar in Amman has dropped 
to 360 fils, after having reached 430 fils a week ago during Iraqi 
deputy premier Tareq Aziz's visit to the UN. The Lebanese lira re¬ 
mained stable at JD 370 for 1 million lira. 
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MEBA is an economic and business consulting arid rd- 
» Search orgsnlzsttlori wiib internatlQnal expcrtrse: 

Clients include::•• r -* 

■' JordanNational Shipping Lines ; . 

1 ■ Middle East Market Kesearcli lnstltute (MlEMRl) 

9 1 Zara Dead Sea Bath Saits V 

■ Aramex .^v •*. • . 

■- Nuqul Brojs Co. Ltd; /" 0 : i ■ 

■ KChleif and Co. : - 

■'Energy^Mataagemeht Services(EMS) •■.■. \ 

■ Arthur Anderson & Co^DaJ an!, Akeddin & Coy 

among many others. .. 

.For more Information on hoiv^MEBA can help you, 
contact Rlad al.Khourl or Haia Aghabl (tei 655531, 
fax 640955): ' p* • ■; 1 ! ^ 
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Iraq: The next Somalia'? 



UN sanctions Kit hardest on the young 


By Kate Daniels 

Star Staff Writer 

WITH THE endorsement of the 
Security Council, the UN Sanc¬ 
tions Committee last week sus¬ 
tained its economic embargo 
against Iraq, rejecting its claim 
that it has complied with the 
terms of the Gulf War cease-fire. 

This unanimous decision came 
amid press reports that Iraq was 
fast becoming "the next Somal¬ 
ia", with grim accounts of acute 
malnourishment, rife infection 
and a visible increase in diet- 
related disease. Kuwait, in turn, 
ridiculed Iraqi Deputy Prime 
Minister Tariq Aziz for describ¬ 
ing his country as "a victim" of 
the embargo. 

But according to Dr Jamal 
Shurdom, a Jordanian Middle 
East consultant who recently vis¬ 
ited Iraq, the victims of the sanc¬ 


tions are many — most of them 
young and all of them vulnerable. 
'These sanctions are hurting in¬ 
nocent people, not the heads of 
government,” he said, referring to 
Iraq's children, the elderly, the 
sick and nursing mothers. 

A former lecturer in Political 
Science at the University of Jor¬ 
dan, Dr Shurdom is director of 
the US-based Middle East Con¬ 
sultations and Research Analysis 
(MECRA), an international af¬ 
fairs research- periodical. Now 
slaying in Jordan, he is devoting 
his time to a special issue detail¬ 
ing his 45 days in Baghdad and 
Basra, focussing on the sanctions 
and their effects on Iraq's chil¬ 
dren. 

"I really wanted to see how the 
people felt and not just the gov¬ 
ernment," he said, explaining 
how he divided his time between 
visiting schools and hospitals and 


interviewing prominent govern¬ 
ment officials. 

Dr Shurdom related the appall¬ 
ing scenes of misery he wit¬ 
nessed at the Saddam Central 
Teaching Hospital for Children in 


Baghdad, described to him as 
"the best" institution of its kind in 
Iraq. "These children are suffer¬ 
ing due to a lack of equipment 
and the pressure of the sanc¬ 
tions," he said. "It is true that the 
UN embargo has not banned 
medical supplies, but somehow 
they arc not getting through to 
those who need them. 11 

With a population of 18 mil¬ 
lion, all medical supplies deliv¬ 
ered to Iraq have to be fairly and 
swiftly apportioned, but distribu¬ 
tion problems and meager access¬ 
ibility has meant that the ratio of 
supplies to the sick and needy re¬ 
mains low. 

''Children are dying of very 




Dr Shurdom 

simple, treatable diseases, purely 
because of the unavailability of 
medicine. This is. like someone 
dying of a headache due to a lack 
of aspirin,” said Dr Shurdom. 
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A victim of the sanctions 

He added that a lack of food 
has meant that students in 
schools are complaining of hun¬ 
ger, and that slate provided milk 
and sandwiches have been can- 
_ celled due to the sanctions. 

Bui who do the Iraqi people 
look to in their suffering? Dr 
Shurdom confirmed that Presi¬ 
dent Saddam Hussein's leader¬ 
ship is "standing on very solid 
foundations" in terms of political 
power, and "has good support" in 
terms of popularity. 

"The Iraqis blame the Arabs 
who stood against them and die 
Western allies," he said, arguing 
that "all Iraqis, from top govern¬ 
ment down to felqfel sellers" see 
Kuwait as an occupied territory 
and an artificial stale. 

Dr Shurdom said that the 
sanctions arc punitive and mis¬ 
guided in their nature, and that 
their continued imposition will 
have tragic human consequences. 
He also accused the UN of being 
heavy-handed with the Iraqi peo¬ 
ple and of "intervening" in the 
country's political system. 

M I believe that the Iraqi govern¬ 
ment is trying to satisfy cease¬ 
fire‘terms, such as by allowing 
the elimination of its weapons of 
mass destruction," he said. "But 
at the same time, it is not the 
business of the UN to insist upon 
demoetpey in Iraq. Why not turn 
their attention to the Gulf 
Stales?" 

Dr Shurdom is angry that the 
humanitarian aspect of the UN 
sanctions has been so far neglect¬ 
ed by the "caring" WesL "All 
people and governments must 
now pul politics aside and act im¬ 
mediately against these inhumane 
measures,* he said. "Anyone with 
a sense of responsibility should 
help those children. We must not 
prevent food from reaching those 
who need to eat; that is not the 
definition of a New World Or¬ 
der." 

The Iraqis themselves, howev¬ 
er, remain proud and defiant. One 




thought that the sanctions were 
"good" for Iraq, arguing that this 
could lead to economic Indepen¬ 
dence. "We should have them for 
at least one more year*" he told 
him, "to help us in the future to 
rely on our brains and not just 
our oil." 

. Or Shurdom believes that u 
only "three or four Arab coun¬ 
tries" were to defy the sanctions, 
Iraq's problems would soon be 
over. Some, such ds Sudan, have 
already dispatched crucial food. 
. supplies. ’’These sanctions are not. 



I'Wiiii; 


By Fabrissio Fontemaggi 

government ministers 

and senior policy makers from 
more than 150 countries, together 
with representatives of non¬ 
governmental organizations, arc 
expected finally to approve a 
World Declaration and a Plan of 
Action which aim to improve the 
nutritional well-being of all peo¬ 
ple, with the ultimate goal of 
eradicating hunger and malnutri¬ 
tion. 

Held under the auspices of the 
Food and Agriculture Organiza¬ 
tion of the United Nations (FAO) 
and fee World Health Organiza¬ 
tion (WHO), the International 
Conference on Nutrition in 
Rome, which is to take place 
from 5 to 11 December, is the 
most important gathering of its 
kind for 50 years. The nutritional 
challenges facing the world arc 
enormous, and meeting them will 
need fully committed, concerted 
global action at every level from 
governments to grass roots. 

In a joint statement, Edouard 
Saouma, director-general of 
FAO, and Hiroshi Nakajima, di¬ 
rector-general of WHO, say: "For 
fee first time in history, govern¬ 
ments acting in an international 
forum will be asked to think be¬ 
yond the still-present problems of 


iliiMil'WBMiMB-iUt'il’iUBiMnaMBDYtlll.l 


squarely on nutrition and health." 

The conference is opening with 
a spirit of optimism and a deter¬ 
mination to build on the remarka¬ 
ble progress many countries have 
already made. Nutrition and De¬ 
velopment — A Global Chal¬ 
lenge, the conference's main 
background document, takes a 
broad view of fee major global 
food and nutrition problems and 
analyzes the wide range of ac¬ 
tions needed to improve nutri¬ 
tion. 

"The objective of eradicating 
hunger and malnutrition, and its 
consequent human suffering, is 
within roach of hum unityit 
says. "To meet this global chal¬ 
lenge full commitment and con¬ 
certed action arc needed on the 
part of all concerned -- govern¬ 
ments, nongovernmental organi¬ 
zations. local communities, the 
private sector and llic intcmatiun- 
. ol community, including intcrmi- 
. tionnl organizations." 

Poverty, not lack of food, is the 
root cause of hunger and malnu¬ 
trition which remain "die most 
devastating problems facing the 
majority of the world's poor," 
$ays fee report. "Despite general 
improvements in food availabili¬ 
ty. health and social services, 
hunger and malnutrition exist in 
some form in almost every coon- 
Iry." 

The report, produced joindy by 
PAO and WHO, is the result of 
an tmensive consultation process 
uji hated for fee conference, in- 
■ ceding eight regional preparato- 
3: The analysis covers 

Virtually every aspect of nulri- 
. ’Upn, {rom the production and dis- 
tnbution of, and access to, ade- 
QJiaie food supplies, to the 
importance 0 f breastfeeding and 
. of food-borne diseases. 

The findings Include striking 
‘ S5 rnp ! es .°* ^ nutritional gulls 
jjjw exist both, between and with¬ 
in countries. . 

’ Although it paints an alarm- 
: ££.picture, the report also shows 
' “y progress has been made in 
yoa« in reducing the prev- 
of "wriUonal problems. 
--Or fee developing countries as 


? e, „ UlWc bas been a con- 
dqcUtie in^he but 20 years 
proportion aiw absolute 
•/ of phronically.undemour- 

K^wUpaJly undernourished, cum- 


UN declares war on 
world hunger 


pared wife 786 million in 1988- 
A), representing a drop from 36 
to 20 per cent of fee population 
of these countries. 

Data from fee UN Population 
Division show a general improve¬ 
ment with regard to infant and 
young mortality. In sub-Saharan 
Africa fee infant mortality rate 
fell from 165 to 121 per 1000 
live births between 1960 and 
1983. In south Asia the fall was 
from 157 to 115 infant deaths per 
1000 live births. In other regions 
fee rates are well under 100. 

Mortality from cardiovascular 
diseases and fee prevalence of , 
other diet-related, noncorrununi- 
cablc diseases such as obesity, di- v 
abetes mellitus (non-insulin de¬ 
pendent), certain types of cancer 
and dental caries, has been de¬ 
clining in many European coun- 
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tries and in 
North Ameri¬ 
ca, Japan and 
Australia in 
the last 15 
years. This de¬ 
cline is attrib¬ 
uted largely to 
the initiation 
of health edu¬ 
cation cam¬ 
paigns to re¬ 
duce dietary 
risk factors, 
such as excess 
intake of satu¬ 
rated fat and 
cholesterol; 
and life-style 
risk factors, 
such as smok¬ 
ing and lack of 
physical exer- 
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cise; and improved health care. 

However, increased incidence 
of chronic diet-related noncom- 
m uni cable diseases is occurring 
in many other parts of fee world. 
Countries in eastern Europe and 
several developing nations show 
somewhat increased mortality 
rates for these disorders. The 
trend is associated wife increased 
life expectancy, high rates of ur¬ 
banization and related changes in 
dietary and life-style patterns. 

One of the main objectives of 
fee conference is to put nutrition 
in the forefront of human devel¬ 
opment concerns. Nutritional 
well-being is one of the prime 
conditions of human welfare, and 
a _ key indicator of socio¬ 
economic development. The con¬ 
ference is being viewed as a 
unique opportunity to emphasize 
nutrition as an important, funda¬ 
mental human right, and to help 
make good nutrition accessible to 
all. ■ 

Academic File 

Fabrissio Fontemaggi is a writ¬ 
er and researcher based in 
Rome. 
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Jala! RIfa'i/Ad-Dustour 


Douglas Hurd 

Britain's four elements 
of Mid-East peace 


Little boys of the Intifada 

WHILE ISRAELI negotiators indulge in diplomatic chicanery in the se¬ 
rene lecture rooms of the US State Department, the Israeli Defense Army 
is ritually involved in the daily hunting down of Palestinian children. 
Ironically, it is the peace talks that make the headlines in Washington, 
not the carnage in the streets of Gaza city or the cobbled alleys of old 
Hebroa Not even "a call for self-restraint on both sides" from US 
spokespersons. 

The wanton killing of Palestinian boys in their teens has actually in¬ 
creased since the Labor government of Mr Yitzhak Rabin took power _ 
last June. The Intifada rages on in all parts of the Occupied Territories 
and has taken a more violent turn in the.last few months. Desperation 
among the Palestinian populace reflects their mounting disappointment 
with the pace of the Washington negotiations. Their fears translate Into - 
frustration and finally into an open defiance of the occupation. ‘ 

Frustration works both ways. Israeli- soldiers failing to stam'p out the 
Intifada after five years tend to.berid the rules — eventually the excep- ; 
tion becomes the rule and the rule becomes the ordinary. Thus the world 
ignores the horror contained in the crime of gunning down a helpless 
child in cold blood.'. 

Because we are engaged in negotiations with Israel, it becomes "inad¬ 
visable” to call for world condemnation of Israeli actions. Interlocutors 
become " reserved" about annoying the 1 other side and the sponsors shy 
away from the bloody aspects of the whole affair. But the ugly fact re- 
. mains, and once in a while it haunts us. , . • ‘ 

So what'have we, and the Israelis, learned from the Intifada since it' 
first broke out in 1987? : 

, We. should'have learned that it/i$ unstoppable, no matter what the Is-.. 
^el^.datpSuppress it;.Eye^now.and.tten its. flames subside r ..as people 
hope for a near end or-are just busy burying their dead and tending to ; 
* their ihjufed.'But no sooner do the Israelis pronounce its demise than' we-' 

: see .it reemerging, breaking ourlike thunder and plunging the occupied 
. and'their occuplers in a neW cyClfe of violence. ' • l ’- ' 

S ,^he. Israelis shpulditave^ad. thb writing .on, the. 
sprayed Ori ihe ^al\s bf camp- shqfcks and town bulfdings is irideubl^-Thd 
Palesliniari j/ uprising has come of agfc; Thby tare fighting fdf ihfcjr rights 
£nd they wi 11 continue to fight until 1 they get tfieiti;:. V- \;i, 

'//:■And finally, the Iswlis'should ldok deep within and Seafch fpr:ari etjii-' ’ 
- caVreaspn that!would justify the murder. of ybunfc.boyd because.‘they re- : • 

Aiaq Ia TPKoii itrili MAt* Ann wvnl AkvutAtit In 


Editor’s note: The following are ex¬ 
cerpts from a speech delivered by 
British Foreign Minister .Mr Doug¬ 
las Hurd to the Israel Diaspora 
Trust in London on Tuesday: 

THE JEWISH people have built their state. 
But they and ail the peoples are still 
plagued by problems. That is the paradox 
of your achievement. It is a paradox which 
is easy to explain but which so far has 
been impossible to solve. The problem is 
that more than one people lays claim to 
that comer, of the Middle East. We must 
deal with a conflict between two legitimate 
nationalisms — Palestinian and Israeli. 

Thai conflict has resulted in international 
wars, in terrorist attacks, in riots. Most of 
all, it has resulted in a deep suspicion be¬ 
tween the Jewish and Arab peoples. But 
now at the end of 1992, all sides ore begin¬ 
ning to see a different way forward, one 
which 1 believe offers a better long term 
prospect of a settlement — negotiation and 
a peace process. 

The process is halting, somewhat inter¬ 
mittent, somewhat frustrating. Commenta¬ 
tors dwell as much on differences and re¬ 
verses as on common ground and 
advances. It is natural that the parties 
should be disappointed that progress has 
not been quicker or more dramatic. But 
what is happening now would have been 
Inconceivable just 18 months ago. 

If the peace process fails, other factors in 
■' the region which are now merely threaten- 

* ing might overwhelm Israel and her neigh¬ 
bors. There is the Iraq of Saddam Hussein, 
an implacable foe of Israel and the peace 
process. As long as he is around, Iraq will 
exploit any weakness or breakdown in the 
negotiation. 

Then there is Iran, a key factor in Leba¬ 
non. If there is no peace between Israel 
.and her neighbors, Iran will have scope to 
cause trouble through its violent proxies in 
Lebanon and elsewhere. Israel could help 
reduce this danger by making progress to¬ 
wards implementing Security Council Res* 
oluti 0 n 425. 

Then there it violent Islamic fundamcn- 

• talism. The peace process is run by modcr*- 
. ales. 1C the moderates on the Arab side can 

show their people that their moderation 
promises success, their people will not 
. .drift towards the extremism of-the .fundar 
, ntenialisis. If the moderates fail,; they will 
"losaxrcdibiHty.with, their own people. Ha: 
mas and the liiqe wilLgrow in strength, Vi-, 
■olence is likely then to increase. ". 


Over the Iasi few ' 1 

months, the EC’s 
contribution on is¬ 
sues as diverse as 
water, refugees, 
arms control and 
the environment, 
has been serious 
and constructive. 

We are helping to 
put in place a 
framework within 

which it is possible to imagine Israel and 
the Arabs making peace. 

Our role is partly to encourage. We are 
urging the Palestinians to engage in seri¬ 
ous and detailed negotiation on interim 
self-government arrangements. 

We are urging the Israelis to improve the 
human rights 1 situation in the Occupied 
Territories. A complete freeze on settle¬ 
ment activity — which we continue to re¬ 
gard as illegal — would be another posi¬ 
tive step Israelis could take. 

We are urging the Arab States to end 
their trade boycott of Israel. It is self- 
defeating. Its bad effects arc impossible 
accurately to quantify. But it certainly 
damages the prosperity and prospects of 
the whole region, particularly of the Pales¬ 
tinians in the Occupied Territories. Lifting 
the boycott would be the best possible 
proof of Arab commitment to the peace 
process. It would enable the Israelis for 
their part to take confidence-building 
measures of their own. 

Outsiders can also help in this battle for 
public opinion. There is widespread suspi¬ 
cion of Israel among Arabs and of the Ar¬ 
abs among Israelis. This is an area where 
Britain, and the EC, can play a role. Brit¬ 
ain will not design the peace, but we be¬ 
lieve a lasting settlement will probably 
have to include four key elements 

• Self-determination for the Palestini¬ 
ans. Wc remain absolutely convinced that 
there con be no durable solution to tho 
Arab-Isracl conflict without solving the 
Palestinian question. It is for the parties in¬ 
volved to ncgotiatc.cxncily how to do that, 
but For the first time the Palestinians arc 
involved, negotiating their own destiny. 

• SecurltyTor Israel and all the other 
slates in the region; All the parties doubt 
each other's intentions. Security 'guaran¬ 
tees look to be an. essential part of any set¬ 
tlement.; 

• Israeli'withdrawal from temtorics oc¬ 
cupied in 1967. The dew, Israeli govern¬ 
ment have accepted that there is a territori- 


* ^ibe.hqnoL of. its troops by. tearing Ifcth' away/f^i^' siWng-'ihe^i yni-'T- 
-forms Ntththe blood of the iimocent.; ..i, ; • y«; -* 


Americans arid Russians,'play thfe'-biggest --ably want full normalization of thelr rela- • 

;■ role, 1 The new .Clinton administration has a tions with their neighbors, The .Syrians.- 

1 tough'hot io follow.'Ail the indications are ■ have spoken-for the first time-pi total . 
that the President-elect, and'his team are . peace in exchange for total withdrawal. . 
■well aware.'of President Bush's and Secre- ..Throughout the Middle East, In all the 
, - tary Baker's achievement and will do what conflicts in the Middle East, the parlies in- 

. .they can to build ori.it Continuity willbe volved have from lime to time resorted to •• 

-thekeyijuhisyitalare^., *\'r V force,-but in vain. The best way to tackle, 

”,»The ptrticipadon’df;,fhe European:C6rt- v the region's probleths is, of course, to pro- * 
v munfty-Is ,important The EC 1 plays a/lead-ryent problems from degenerating Imocari-- 


.* tmtStaT^’OQWy» jj AFfondame^teqonoinlc.importance X . chance to.mako*realprogress: fhope that 
r " I . f ‘ ;i>l ~? ‘j ‘ C *' T" v V] ■ i>i ; r - \ v , v ;. arptywe'ehougMd seize it 
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Democratizing news - 
CNN leads the way 


By Mouny Berrah 

BEIRUT 1985. A TWA airliner has been 
hijacked. But another event steals the 
headlines. It is the coverage organized 
from the airport by the American televi¬ 
sion channel Cable News Network (CNN), 
which launches 17 days of on-the-spot re¬ 
porting, broadcast live around the clock. 
Relayed by five satellites, the information 
is picked up across the globe. The impact 
is worldwide. The coverage itself becomes 
the event. 

Baghdad 1991. War has broken out. The 
only, tenuous connection between Iraq and 
the rest of the world is the voice of CNN 
reporter Peter Amett, linking the field of 
operations to millions of homes. 

Moscow 1991. CNN has the scoop of the 
vear when it announces the resignation of 
Mikhail Gorbachev from his post as Gen¬ 
eral Secretary of the Communist Party. But 
the channel's coverage of the dismantling 
of the Berlin Wall and the demonstrations 
in Beijing's Tiananmen Square has already 
confirmed its international pre-eminence. 

CNN has built its empire on twin foun¬ 
dations of hard news and international re¬ 
porting, both underestimated by its com¬ 
petitors. Nor docs it neglect human interest 
stories and business news, even though 
both these fields arc targeted, and even 
over-exploited by America's three major 
television networks, ABC, CBS and NBC. 

After winning awards for its reporting of 
the San Francisco earthquake and the stock 
market crash of October 1987, CNN 
smashed audience records with its cover¬ 
age of the rescue of a child who hud fallen 
down a well, the Siniih-Kciuicily rape iriui 
and the hearings involving Judge Thomas, 

the candidate for the US Supremo_ 

Court who was accused of sexual 
harassment by u former col- 
league. 

The CNN network actually win* 
sists of two channels; CNNl, 
which goes out to 55 million 
American subscribers, and CNN 
Headline News, received by 35 
million cabled homes. While the 
former puts out a bulletin every i ' 
two hours, the latter has continu¬ 
ous transmission with two-hourly mtfL; 
updating. Both limit their cover- 
Bge. to news stories, approached HE' , 
in a very flexible manner. 

About half the organization's 
; 2.000 journalists and technicians W 

• work at its headquarters In Allan- V 
la. There is satellite linkage to 10 

.. regional offices and fifteen bu- g 
reaux outside the US. CNN imag- 
«, transmitted by more than 200 wgjpg* 
; ^dependent stations In the United Wr 
States as well as by 20 more in """ 

. Asia, Europe and Latin America, 
iealurc In many news bulletins. T ed Tu 
Nobody can deny that CNN is 
currently the worlrfs largest news 
. nuuil, but the universality of its audience 
. re»sei some ethical problems for subscrib¬ 
ers and professionals alike. Its achievc- 
: WUs m the field of tho democratization of 
. tefotmation arc unquestionable. 

4 has opened to a large audience as- 
d».orpolitical and social life that were 
1 reserved for elites or specialists, 

, Wte has made it possible for viewers in 
•v^wiine? where the flow of information is 
' : -2k • 101,1w commentary and analy- 
independent journalists. The net-, 

; JJWi coverage also benefits from the edi- 
.wtti freedom that direct and continuous 
®w«rage of an event can provide. All these 
-' vSS^' possible by a combina- 
s SL? democracy and technology, help 
IS5 ■ ^ ire stetusss tbe "Fourth 

* 

JvSSSf'BhW impact The network oj#f- 
Y-S*?** ®nc direction orUv. North-South^ Its 



The Gulf War: CNN stole the headlines 

and the financial resources but also the last 
word on every subject they cover. In the 
developing countries, on the other hand, 
there is often no-one with responsibility 
for news-gathering. Worse still, informa¬ 
tion may be manipulated. Even when it is 
not taboo, press freedom is frequently no 
more than an abstract notion. In this con¬ 
text, the question of the content and objec¬ 
tivity of news broadcasts received from the 
North is overshadowed by another, more 
fundamental one, that of the availability of 
information. 

Matters become more complicated if the 
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treeden only, North-South, Its 
not only have the technology 


Ted Turner, the man behind CNN’s glory 


broadcaster, caught up la the power game, ; 
decides to pass aver certain facts in si¬ 
lence. That raises a fresh problem, for. the 
retention of information Is ultimately a 
form of censorship. Viewers who feel un¬ 
easy about It may react In different ways, 
either Identifying with or rejecting the., 
broadcaster's message. . . . ■ . • 

The results are particularly Upselling 
since television, because of dre power of 
the image, has established itself as the, 
most credible of (be ww “ 

die same time providing f 

■how that it Is also the most easily aaiipu- 
lated. It has introduced an approach to 
news that emphasizes speedov^r 

and makes appearfinpes m|ore- Important 
than the troth./ ;; / • ^ v 


ality shown is only a camera-frame wide 
— even when the scene has not in fact 
been set up, because of the need for speed 
or so as to claim a scoop. 

Television has passed on its obsession 
with speed to the press. To meet the dial-, 
lengc, newspaper stories are less and less 
likely to be held back for went of check¬ 
ing. Editors are increasingly inclined to 
run them, accompanied by (he now-classic 
disclaimer "According to unconfirmed re¬ 
ports...” Television also sets a particular re¬ 
porting style, favoring emotion and on-the- 
spot coverage over analysis and reflection. 
This puis pressure on the press to modify 
its own way of presenting the news. 

Nowadays many articles read like 
screenplays, employing verbal effects, sus¬ 
pense, subplots, dying falls. As a result, 
news reports that once had the authority of 
public records have become, with a few 
honourable exceptions, as transient as tele¬ 
vision images. Journalists are no longer 
dispassionate observers. Now they are wit¬ 
nesses, like the television camera Itself. 

Contrary to the commonly-held view, 
American broadcasting is not a monolithic 
bloc, despite the dominating role of the 
major networks. There are masses of Inde¬ 
pendent newspapers and television sta¬ 
tions; from 70 in 1972 their numbers have 
now swelled to more than 300. They have 
-a 25 percent audience share, and alre pro¬ 
tected by strict legislation, as well as by 
regulatory mechanisms befitting American 
society's view of the defense of liberties. 

In the countries of the Third Worid, 
however, the problems Inherent in the glo¬ 
balization of information are acute. The 
developing nations are unable to challenge 
die process either with their own media or 
with their perception of world affairs. It is 
not so much the Third World's failings as 
its crying needs, that have beep highlighted 
by the functioning of. the- worId Informa¬ 
tion system over the past few years.'• ■ 

The South has responded to the domi¬ 
nance or CNN, whose founder sensed at 
.the right moment that the provision of in- 
fonnqlToh;would be. the grdwih area .of the 
?lsl century, with .old-fashioned debates’ 
about the role of the public and private sec¬ 
tors, freedom bf the press arid state control, 
freedom of expression arid hrchaic taboos, 
a policy of openness or one of closed 
doors. 1 ■ 

' The debate, on the dangers pf one-way. 
communication is still taken more serious-. 
ly in live. North, Hens, too CNN.is in 0ie ! : 
front line. ■ ••• 

MounyBer^ah;isaii Algerian^ocipioglst 
and jour/alist baaed Jn Washington 
^CYThlsfeport Isbastd Wfn- article, 
she wrbte-for the, Unesco Courier, 
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Arab-American 
expects 
continuity in 
Clinton's foreign 
policy 

By Rosalind Mandine Murphy 

THERE WILL be continuity in American 
foreign policy under die Clinton adminis¬ 
tration, but with a greater emphasis on pro¬ 
moting human rights and democracy, Dr 
James Zogby, executive director of the 
Arab American Institute, predicts. 

Zogby reviewed the outcome of the elec¬ 
tions during two recent USIA-sponsored 
WorldNei television programs with Saudi 
Arabia, Pakistan and Bangladesh. Zogby 
is a long-time activist in the Democratic 
Party and served as deputy campaign man¬ 
ager for Jesse Jackson in the 1984 presi¬ 
dential election. Zogby was also one of 
over 50 prominent Arab American Demo¬ 
crats who officially endorsed Bill Clinton's 
presidential campaign. 

President-elect Clinton "seems to be in¬ 
tent upon promoting the concept of de¬ 
mocracy and promoting human rights," 
Zogby said. 

However, Clinton's policy of promoting 
human rights and democracy "will not in¬ 
terfere in the internal affairs of other coun¬ 
tries," Zogby assened. "There is no indica¬ 
tion that these goals will be pursued in a 
manner that is disruptive," he said. 

The Clinton administration .will promote 
human rights and democracy through a 
policy of providing the ’’assistance' that is 
necessary' to countries embarked on a de¬ 
mocratization process, according to Zog¬ 
by. 

There will be "continuity in the conduct 
of worid affairs" under the Clinton admin¬ 
istration, Zogby said. "The United States 
will remain fairly constant on a variety of 
policy Issues," including the Middle East, 
he asserted. 

The Clinton administration "will pursue 
(Middle East peace) negotiations on the 
I same principle the Baker/Bush team craft¬ 
ed," Zogby said. Clinton has expressed his 
"commitment to the ground roles of the 
peace process," he pointed out. 

Present US policy on Iraq will also stay 
constant under CUmon/at least as long as 
Saddam Hussein, is still In power, Zogby 
said. "There is every indication that Cun- 
ton will pursue the same policy on Iraq as 
President Bush has," including enforcing 
United Nations sanctions and isolating Ira¬ 
qi President Saddam Hussein, he said. 
Clinton "sees no future his (Saddam Huss* 

| eln's) leadership In the region.” 

US ties to the Gulf Cooperation Council 
states, particularly Saudi Arabia, will re¬ 
main strong under the Clinton administra¬ 
tion, Zogby said. "The relationship is rock 
solid. I think it will stay that way/ 

Zogby pointed out that President-elect 
Clinton telephoned King Fahd after the 
i election and "assured him of US commit¬ 
ment to Saudi Arabia." 

Zogby encouraged the Arab and Islamic 
worlds, Arab leaders, and Arab Americans 
to "make their opinions heard” in . the 


' proliferation and the global ecohomy. - 
'There is a worldwide democratic pro¬ 
cess unfolding...’.-The people of the world 
have , the opportunity to £et their voices 
heard and concerns heard in the American 
political process*.he said. As an example,. 
Zogby nbled there is a "growing Muslim 
; American presence in Washington," orga¬ 
nizing, meeting with members of Congress 
arid raising issues of concern.' ; - 
Zogby stressed that' US foreign policy 
does not vlewTslam as a hostileforce. The 
• United States views "the diversity of Islam 
wtih' lhq respect/U deserves,” he said. 
There is an "active' and ongoing debate 


There is an v active rind ongoing debate 
wtihip American foreign policy-circles" On 
lUS-rslOmic reJations^ he'said, adding that 
thcTslainicw6r]d' , musi enter dfis.debate," 
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Congratulations!! 

Graduations, appoint¬ 
ments, engagements, 
weddings, newborns, 
promotions, special 
awards, excellent 

achievements. 

Drop us a line and send 
a photo...we will run it 
free of charge in The 
Star's People and Events 
page. 


Romania celebrates 
national day 



ROMANIA CELEBRATED its 
National Day ibis Tuesday, 1 De¬ 
cember. This date marks the anni¬ 
versary of the 1918 union of 
Transylvania with Romany 
when the centuries-old dream of 
rc-unUylng all Romanians within 
the borders of the national state 
came true. 

To celebrate litis occasion, a 
press conference was held at the 
Romanian Embassy in Amman. 
In his address lo the Jordanian 
press Romanian ambassador Mr 
Anton Pascale gave a brief his¬ 
torical background of his coun¬ 
try, and the immense hardships 
that the Romanian people were 
forced to endure under the op¬ 
pressive regimes of the Austrian- 
Hungary Empire and during com¬ 
munist rule. 

The drama of 20th century Ro¬ 
mania is sadly characterized by 
two devastating wars, which 
twice wiped out One-third of the 
country's population. The emer¬ 
gence of a brutal and dictatorial 
communist regime shattered and 
crippled Romania's economy and 
the psyche of the Romanian peo¬ 
ple. 

The culminating point took 
place in December 1989, when 
revolution brought down the dic¬ 
tatorship. The introduction of de- 
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mocracy and a free market econ¬ 
omy, with full reintegration into 
Europe's political and cultural life 
was proclaimed. 

According to Mr Pascale, the 
fundamental changes taking 
place at present are reflected in 
new governmental economic pro¬ 
grams whose main objectives are 
liberalization of foreign trade, 
privatization of land and indus¬ 
tries and the creation of a new le¬ 
gal framework for a smooth tran¬ 
sition to the market economy. 

Mr Pascale stressed the fact 
that in order to promote intema- 
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King awards Jawahiri medal of 
independence 

• His Majesty King Hussein bestowed Tuesday the Medal of Inde¬ 
pendence upon distinguished Iraqi poet Muhammad Mahdi A1 Jawa- 
Klri, for his significant contribution to modem Arabic literature. Dic¬ 
ing an audience with the King, Mr A! Jawahiri expressed his enormous 
gratitude and appreciation for the kind and warm reception he re¬ 
ceived. He also expressed his admiration for Jordan's leading literary 
role. 


tional awareness of foreign inves¬ 
tors In Romania, his government 
has established the Romanian De¬ 
velopment Agency, which pro 1 
vidcs potential investors with the 
necessary information for invest¬ 
ment possibilities. It also facili¬ 
tates necessary contacts to regis¬ 
ter new companies. 

Mr Pascale went on to say that 
the recently adopted law on free 
zones in Romania has promoted 
international co-operation and at¬ 
tracted foreign capital. As for co¬ 
operation between Romania and 
Jordan, an agreement on promo¬ 
tion end guarantees of investment 
was signed between the two 
countries in May 1992, 

According to the ambassador, 
Jordanian businessmen are very 
active in Romania. Among many 
other foreign companies, 812 Jor¬ 
danian companies had been, es¬ 
tablished in the country by the 
end of September 1992.' 

Negotiations are taking place at 
the moment With the Arab Bank 
to open its branches ih Romania. 
What's more, a joint Romanian- 
Jordapian project near the Black 
Sea, dealing with the raising of 
animals for exportation to Jordan 
■ has been very successful., Ac¬ 
cording to Mr Pascale, a Jordani¬ 
an medicine plant operating !h 
.. Romania will won take off the 
■■gfound. 

.While promoting Jordanian 
: participation jn the Romanian 
: economy, Romanian experts in 
various fields are studying the 
possibility of obtaining contract? 
'•■■ and [tenders hi Jordan. A delega- : 
tion of electrical experts are cur¬ 
rently .visiting the Kingdom to 
look into the possibilities of get* 

. ting a- corttrapt for the Karama 
[ Dam,;-, r • :• - 
v According to Mr Pasoale, Jor- 
danian companies have the tech- 
-nolofey arid expertise in many 
fields, and he ^el.cemes Jordani¬ 
an businessmen to invest in Rd-' 
• omnia.* + 1: A " ' 
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• Ideal Systems Co, the authorized Apple dealer in Jordon, recently 
hosted their semi-annual Apple Dealers Meeting. Organized by Arab 
Business Machines, regional distributors for Apple Computers in the 
Middle East, the meeting was held In Amman at the Marriott Hotel be¬ 
tween 21 and 23 November. Presentations were also given by the par¬ 
ticipants, who discussed issues of technology in the region, including 
new products for 1993. The Apple market shore in the Middle East 
currently ranges between 18 and 22 percent. 


Agenda 


FILMS 

• This Thursday 3 December* 
and also on Sunday 6 December 
at the American Center, the Dis¬ 
ney classic Teler Pan- will be 
shown at 5:00 pm. And on Tues- H 
day 8 December, the American 
Center will also present ABC 
News Weekly Highlights and 
The MacNcil Lehrer News Hour. 

• During its Shakespeare festival 


ccmbcr. All films start at 8:00 
pm. 

• ... and at the French Cultural 
Center ’Lcs Vlsiteures du Solr 1 
will be showing on Monday 7 
December at 8:00 pm. 

EXHIBITIONS 

• Under the patronage of Her 
Royal Highness Princess Nafia 
Bin All, the Alia Art Gallery is 
opening an exhibition oF paint¬ 
ings by Turki Abed Al Amir on 

; Thursday 3 December at 5:30. 

• Under the patronage of Mrs 
Nawzad Shaker, the Balka’a Art 




will be showing The movie 'Wil¬ 
liam Shakespeare: A •Biographi¬ 
cal Introduction' 6n Moftdgy 7 
December, Also showing: bn. 
Wednesday 9 December will be 
ine Franco Zeffirelli production 
6f 'Romeo and Juliet'. Both mo¬ 
vies begin at 7:00 pnl.' ,. 

# The Spanish Cultural Center is 
bpcniitg its Spanish Film Week, 
pn Saturday 5 December at 1 8:00 
pm. The Opening will feature the 
movie 'Mujeres Al Horde de un . 
Ajaque de Neryios'. (Women ..on 
the. Edge of a Nervous Break¬ 
down) at the Rqyal Cultural Cen¬ 
tre. Other fllms:wtil follow. On 6 
' Ddcembcr there is -'Montoyas V 
,Tarahtps'; 7 December %a PJaza 
Del: Diamante';'Epilogo , .OTi 8 De-' 
ccmbcr and ^Valentina' on 9 pe- 


of Mpna Saudi on Sunday 6 De¬ 
cember at 5:00 pm in Fuheis, 

LECTURE 

• FOA center invites you to 
attend a lecture at its premises on 
the 'Protection of the Cultural 
Heritage In Jordan: Proposals for 
a Comprehensive Legislative Ap¬ 
proach’; D** Gaetano Palumbo 
will introduce the .subject and 
then pen the meeting for discus¬ 
sion. The lecture commences, at 
7:00 pm, Monday 7 December.’ . 

BINGO EVENING . 

; • The Royal i Automobile club 
will be organizing a Bingo cVe* 
rtlno fnr' tVu»mh^rs on ThUTS- 


... 


World media have Pavlomn instincts: the Middle East means the 

f fegj., Arabdsraeli conflict, Spain is the Barcelona Olympics 

ip 6 ' and Guatemala is a sleepy republic. But the stories that make 
SL, the front page are not always the ones that deserve the most attention, 
m a Before big events dominate the news, quiet processes are often at 
work changing history. The following pages feature important and underreported 
stories from Russia, India, Myanmar (Burma), Jordan andGuatemala. v-V VS.: 1 .'. 


By Alexander Pumpianski, m Moscow,. cis' 


Moscow 

Earlier 


ON AUGUST 21,1991, we in y*T^re 1 , 1 

Russia sighed with relief and ' | ’U A m rtT IAV -I i/ll 
joy. With the putschists who I I 1M | vJ V I { || I X;. i, 

tried to topple Gorbachev -A- 1*V 114/M V UtLt J 

inrier arrest, the coup had fail- By Alexander Pumpianski, m Moscow, as 

ed and democracy had won. 

Or had it? 

It is hard to tell from the 
goings-on inside the walls of 
Moscow’s Matrosskaya Ti¬ 
shina Prison. From their con¬ 
crete seat of power, the August 
putschists are acting like a 
govemment-in-exile, issuing 
statements on the economy 
and politics, and heaping scorn 
on the Russian leaders, whom 
their, fellow travelers (Com¬ 
munist conservatives, in this 
case) refer to as "the provi¬ 
sional occupation government 
ofYeltsin-Gaidar,” 

; The former vice president, 

Genriadi Yhnayev, has made 
appearances on TV and the 
former chairman of the Soviet ... .. 

parliament, Anatoly Lukyanov, has ap- popular repceswfotion^th^ 

in print, sounding like a Russian Russian 




TTiere are plenty of exam- 


>J I ] :in .exile: .It is uniquely Rus* 
siaii, Jowever,ftb.^^ 
- ; : v- V that km prison—-but at least 


August», 1991; ttHSjnwWilirofi 




wm 


I I'lliriDIJ* 




am .1 ai*. noyti? AimYf 


rt) f 

umtjt 


skaya TfeMna, tiietfe are two 
im^rtmti^s.ta]^ |^|ce; 
the:trial ofithe irtiemhers iof 




Committee: ;(tfie:pitschists) 
andtfielonstitutional court’s 
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Gennadi Yanayev: 
The forgotten man 


* Valentin Pavlov; 
Stock market advisor 


Dmitri Yazov: 
Writes poetry 


Vladimir Kryuchkov: 
Nothing to be ashamed of 


Vasili Starodubcev: 
Back ip kolkhoz 


i . 
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The last hurrah 


Continued from previous page 
As an organization embodying the 
communist ideal, it had died in 1917, or 
at least by 1937. The pro-democracy ad¬ 
vocates had nothing to do with its 
demise, the party was murdered by the 
Bolsheviks or by Stalin. By August 1991, 
it was dead too as an organization of 
government. In that light, the putsch¬ 
ists 1 actions were more like a macabre 
dance of zombies than the actions of any 
political force. 

Opinion is divided about whether 
Gorbachev should have been summon¬ 
ed to court as a witness in the constitu¬ 
tional court’s deliberations. But the 
most curious development is why the 
current inmates of Matrosskaya Tishina 
have not been summoned; it would be 
hard to find more consistent and reso¬ 
lute champions of the cause and of the 
system of absolute rule it.created. It is 
an odd situation: the putsch was a des¬ 
perate attempt to save the party—but 
the putschists are not being blamed for 
its feiluie.;!. ■ 

The metamorphosis of the key putsch¬ 
ists, when they were in power nurrors 
the:party's metamorphosis. At the 
height of their careete they all belonged 
to the party ejite: Vladimir Kryuchkov 
was a Politburo metober; Dmitri Yazov 
(forhier minister of defense) and Ana¬ 
toly Ikikyanov were alternate members 
of the Politbiiit)j Gennadi Yariayev was 
; ! a Central Committee secretary and a 
Politbutb member; and Oleg Baklanov 
wa 8 a Central Cfomrnitt^ se<^t^. •• 
At Gorbachev's insistence,;they-quit 
their party po$ta. Without any visible 
regret, but retained their civilian goyeim-' 

• ment- functions Us, respectively; KGB. 
chfaf.detee mims^flhfot sp^Mbf 
parijaiife%a^ Striftp^l: 

: of their Iparty positions,; they were ac¬ 
tually st^ongerthanwhen theyhad to. 
stand behind Gorbachev; lb heDwiththe 
party^foey had all the ( pbwerAnd they/ 
■knew.it; : ;.v -.V-l 

ft ; , Blit fey August 19,J9S5, tfcey;were be*< 
4 :gianiiigrfo;g[ra 8 p the fact -that; they,- 


could no longer control events. The pro¬ 
cess of society's liberation from total¬ 
itarian rule had gained too much mo¬ 
mentum. As they saw their power slip¬ 
ping away from them, they panicked. 

It is both humorous and pathetic to 
see that, in spite of everything, their 
mentality has not changed. Personalities 
aside, they are identical in their think¬ 
ing. They marvel at how they can be ac¬ 
cused of plotting against the government 
when they were the government. They 
claim that they never acted on any con¬ 
crete orders from anyone, they were 
merely acting in the best interest of the 
motherland. 

The putschists so desperately want to 
be seen as heroes, and yet none of them 
wants to take responsibility for what 
happened; .they are either the last he¬ 
roes of the Soviet Union, or the first 
criminals of the Russian Federation. 
History will have the last laugh. The 
putschists are obviously unawate of the 
irorty that a “government, in prison” 
is the mirror image of “criminals in 

power,”; •. *• i'r- 

The other trial. the'constitutional 
court's deliberations on the legality of 
'Yeltsin's decree outlawing the Com- 
inunisf Party, is viewed here with little 
interest. After all, the legality question 
. is puzzling: a dissolved':and banned 
political party fa being put on trial by a 
court which derives its authority from 
the dissolved and banned political par¬ 
ty's constitution. - : 

• •, In. the US, the .Constitution's legiti¬ 
macy fa based on the historic Decla¬ 
ration of Independence ^and the con- 
stitiitionai amendments as they have 
evolved over the last 200. years; Iti our 
cas& several constifationswero bestow? 
ed on tile people by the party . 1 Nope of 
thein Were ever .canceled, butty/the 
same token nohe of teefti Were ever put 
into;effect ^itemr. 

v •• tee Communist Party shpuid be 

Cotij^tufated for |fe; fcsi^iednete; 
'^e^^beforehavfftee Communists; in¬ 
voked ;tee power bf thb constitution to 


defend an individual, but now that they 
are the ones facing tee judges, they are 
trying to use it to defend themselves 
from the people. 

Ex-officials and stars of the Commun¬ 
ist Party have been summoned to the 
proceedings and it has been a depress¬ 
ing spectacle bo watch the procession of 
dullards who were in charge of running 
our lives. Indeed, over its 70 years of 
unyielding sway over the country, the 
party failed to produce a single individual 
who could convincingly champion its 
cause (or, at very least, put forward a 
leader with some—any-charisma). 

The current clamor for a multiparty 
system, however, obscures the fact that 
from the very beginning, the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union was in 
reality a multiparty institution. 

There was the Party of Power, which 
was the party of government. It was a 
party built on the strict lines of govern¬ 
ment bureaucracy, in which everyone 
knew their place. The Party of Power 
consisted of the top leader and his 
retinue, 20 or 30 members of the, Polit¬ 
buro and the Secretariat, and several 
hundred regional leaders. •': ;• 

The Party of Power was surrounded 
■ and reitiforced by the‘ Party of Dema¬ 
gogy. -This party consisted of tens of 
thousands of people obliged to serve the 
. authority and perpetuate “the secret' ’ 
-the secret of the dictatorial absolutism 
of the Party of Power. They helped to 
promote tee illusion in everyone’s mind' 
of an alleged link' between tee Com- 
rhunist Party and the people.; ■, 

Then (here was the Party of Apathy, 
comprising the voiceless millions of the 
. rank and file. And lastly,- everyone not in 
the Communist Party (including the 
membera of the Young Communist 
; League,itee Young Pioneers and 0c- 
fobriste)i were toerabefa; of the Party 
Without Choice, 




.tee party are one 7 " fai: sadly,- not al- 
‘together, untrue; - The party was able 
;;to'make everyone an accomplice m ito 
;dwradei: t& r seifae,; thete. ate ho 

-‘tn^lmpcehtnMimbe'fa 
' excepi perhapB the;;dissideht8; £ven. 
Jthe Party of, Apathy ls accounfable. 


Unlike the responsibility borne by the 
narrow coterie of the Party of Power 
and Party of Demagogy, the Party of 
Apathy’s moral accountability is more 
personal. 

When one inspects the faces of the 
once-VIP witnesses and listens to their 
naive arguments, it is obvious how much 
we have gained as a society to have 
finally rid ourselves of these men. In 
unison they curse perestroika and con¬ 
demn Gorbachev, not Yeltsin, as the 
source of their troubles. Of course, 
they are right. It was Gorbachev who 
transferred power from the party to 
the presidency; and it was Gorbachev 
who let the genie of glasnost out of the 
bottle, unveiling the weakness of the 
party’s authority. 

In the days of perestroika, first-class 
party dullards were replaced with 
second- and third-class party dullards. 
Those who ran the party apparatus were 
put there through power politics; it 
was obvious personality had nothing to 
do with it. What else could explain the 
presence of these dull, dim men who 
were unable to speak or write coherent¬ 
ly, who couldn't even read from a piece 
of paper? • • 

Old-timers may remember, that the 
late and unlamented Mikhail Suslov, 
for years the party ideologist, rode 
around Moscow in his big, black limou¬ 
sine, rarely going faster than 30 kilo¬ 
meters per hour. Whenever he ventured, 
out from behind the Kremlin walls for a 
ride at his funeral-procession pace, 
Moscow traffic came to, a grinding halt. 
As an example of what the Communist 
Party did to tee country, it's hard to find 
a better metaphor than Suslov. 

Though the judges of the constitu¬ 
tional court are working hard, what they 
will eventually prove is what every¬ 
one considers obvious. The judges have 
heard the testimony of many expert 
witnesses. But. every citizen of our 
country is an expert witness—and vic¬ 
tim, participant and judge as well. 

No one is really interested in the ver¬ 
dicts tile courts wjU announce. The sim- 
, pie truth is teat the judgment of history 
i has already been handed down and 

become reality-^ 
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. The most impressive accomplishment 

Myanmar s reluctant iunta -ftl&ssfiss 

** v with several insurgencies, Myanmar is 

Fear of reprisal keeps Burmese military in control M&S, 

desh, India, China, Laos and Thailand) 


and 1,200 miles of coastline. Until the 
RvMr P Put at the seats. By all accounts the elections Burmese Communist Party sur- 

D Y ivi.Lr.vj. riLLAL were fair, but the junta subsequently rendered in 1989, after China withdrew 

in Yatigon, Myanmar refused tojiand over power. support, the government had no control 

—— T ~ The NLD called on tee junta to resign, over border areas and drug smuggling 

THE MASS MEDIA'S coverage of the Its leader, Aung San Suu Kyi was plac- was endemic, 
world within a biased and arbitrary ed under house arrest, but ail indications A recent visit to the border areas 
framework, based on reducing news to suggest that she is being treated well, presents a picture of a government that 
the lowest common denominator, in- largely because the armed forces are un- is not quite sure how to go about shut- 
evitably results in misreporting and sure of what- to do with her. ting off the drug pipeline. But, as in In- 

misunderstanding. In fewer places in The junta is confident it can neutralize donesia in the 1970s, the military has 

Asia fa this more evident than in Myan- her role as an opposition leader. One made progress in developing the in- 
mar, as Burma is now called. member said that tee Nobel Peace Prize frastructure in outlying areas. Schools 

The media’s distortion in this case awarded to her in 1991 even strengthened and hospitals are built with monotonous 
stems from a deliberate US policy of the junta's hand. regularity, as are roads, 

designating Myanmar a 1 'gross’ ’ violator Maj. Gen. Khin Nyunt, secretary gen- The military precision used in these 


stems from a deliberate US policy of 
designating Myanmar a 1 'gross” violator 
of human rights |—— 
and a major ex¬ 
porter of heroin 
and other per¬ 
nicious drhgs. The 
target of all this is 
the ruling junta, 
known as the State 
Law and Order 

Restoration Coun- * 

dl (SLORC), which 

is given no credit 1 It6. 

for what it has 
achieved and is 


L i 


The military junta 
members are not saints; nor 
P* dflj m are they the unmitigated 
rascals the West portrays them as. 

The truth is somewhere in the middle. 


regularity, as are roads. 

The military precision used in these 
development proj¬ 
ects is impressive 
• . enough, but this is 

lUnttt often accomplished 

, with a heavy hand; 

SCllYltS' t HOY There have been 

. . , human rights viola- 

Mlttgam tions committed in 

the process, but no 
YYl US* better or no worse 

than in neighboring 
liddle . and other seem¬ 

ingly democratic 
-—' countries. 
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blamed for every conceivable wrong, oral of SLORC, is adamant that . Mrs. What the Myanmar junta did to over- 
Four years ago, when General Ne Michael Aris (Suu Kyi’s married turn the election results was no different 
Win’s government called it a day, name)”-as he referred to her during an from what the Algerian junta did when 
SLORC took over amidst student rioting interview-can return to her permanent it annulled the results of ite elections 
and an attempt to seize power by U Nu, residence in Oxford any time she likes. . when the fundamentalist Islamic party 
the former civilian prime minister He claims that she evokes litQe sympathy threatenedtooremhelmthe govern- 
rcplaced by Ne Win in 1962. The student and support. This is difficult to prove one ment. Butoneia cnticfaedandtheotiier 
demonstrators were encouraged by the way or another, but much support for his praised, suggesting either a double stan- 
presence of Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, the view does exist in Myanmar. The gov- .dard or the t a mditary 

daughter of Myanmar’s founding father, • eminent, meanwhile, has announced a crackdown ^^I^ 
who had returned from her home in Ox- timetable for a return to civilian govern- tahsts fa acceptable, butwhattappen- 
ford in 1988 to care for her ailing mother, ment and the subsequent convening d la edinMjanmar fa not.Even President 
’Aung San Suu Kvi soon became the focal constitutional commission to start work Alberto Ftyimon a actionsirn Peru were 
SoSernSpSn, and the on a new constitution early next year £ven the nod after a pro forma protest 

government’s cautious handling of her In August of this yea:, the government byfteUS.^ 

egged on the demonstrators reopened colleges and universities after The Myanmar juntas statedmtention 
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Thejunta closed schools and umver- civilian cab.the \Sfeat portrays-tlfom ad. the 

«ihes, made maiqi 1 arrests and imposed they would play in truth is somewhere in the middle. It is 

acinfewa 8 it shut itself off from the rest ^ a3 j,, almost all Third hard to faulttheir natimaHsm They, ate 

world. . , . nations, the armed doing.asfar as qanbe gathered, the 

-InMay °f 1990, fhe government hdd segment best job.theyoranyone in Myanmar can 

eiechonh to the People’s Assembly for ^‘^Eiyamiar,' do, biit they are faced with serious 

foe purpose of forming a new legislature of society, foco^s^e Myanmar, 

to write a new constitutfon. Aung San Indonesia Despite these handicaps, much pro- 
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♦ pr In hollow praise 

A critique of the UN 


Bv Tarzie Vittachi 

in New York, USA 

THE SUDDEN resignation in late Oc¬ 
tober of Mohammed Sahnoun, the 
United Nations' representative in charge 
of coordinating the humanitarian relief 
effort in Somalia, highlights a tug-of-war 


over the role and personality of the UN 
in a post-Cold to world. 

Sahnoun quit in exasperation over the 
UN's slow response to the crisis in 
Somalia after an exchange of accusations 
with Secretary-General Butros Butros 
Ghali. But the contretemps symbolizes 
a much larger and deeper identity crisis 
for the world body. 


•For 48 years the UN was not regarded 
as a serious place of business for the 
world because the big powers that es¬ 
tablished the UN and its agencies were 
embroiled in Cold to geopolitics. It was 
a titanic power game to win the hearts 
and minds of the rest of the world— 
that is, the so-called Third told, which 
is home to three-fourths of the human 
race. 

The people and governments in the 
Third told were more interested in 
their own development than in the global 
ambitions of the superpowers. Through 
the non-aligned movement, they were 
able to indulge in their own game: play¬ 
ing both ends against the middle for their 


When A BroadView Is Taken, 

Th e World's Food Problems Don' r Su m So Big. 


V' In sorne pacts df bur world-there is hunger..^ iThesolu- 
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own national benefit. 

Washington constantly beefed that the 
UN was biased in favor of the Soviet 
Union because the group of 77 (the non- 
aligned) was not willing to dance to the 
tune of "Yankee Doodle Dandy." The 
General Assembly was seen as a collec¬ 
tion of fellow-travelling deadbeats. 

Washington was mortified when the 
Tbnzanian representative, Salim Salim, 
danced a jig in the chamber when main¬ 
land China was readmitted to the UN. 
That offense served to keep Salim, a 
brilliant African economist, out of the 
running for the post of secretary-general 
when Africa's turn came. The US pre¬ 
ferred to go with Butros Butros Ghali, 
who is by no stretch of the imagination 
a black African, which is what Africans 
expected. 

That is the reason for the readiness 
of Butros Ghali to play American ball 
without the slightest demur. There is lit¬ 
tle evidence to contradict the notion that 
.all the praise being heaped upon the UN 
these days is the result of a sense of 
satisfaction in the US and among its 
NATO allies that the organization can be 
used again for their geopolitical pur¬ 
poses. The reduction of Russia to the 
status of client state of the US and its 
readiness not to use its veto, except at 
the behest of the US, has made the UN 
even more malleable. 

And since the founders, in effect, 
were the US, UK, Soviet Union, France 
and China (who called themselves the 
United Nations because they were five 
nations united against fascism), there is 
a sort of perverse logic to their elation 
that the UN is doing their, bidding. 

The problem is not logic but history, 
past and present. The UN was not in¬ 
tended to serve the purpose of what 
people need now, 50 years after the end 
of told to II. The UN charter itself 
is a document enshrining the virtues of 
an outmoded political concept: the na¬ 
tional state as a viable unit of managing 
the Earth's resources for the benefit of 
all peoples. 

The UN, as it is structured and 
directed, can only serve the purposes 
of these power elites, East and tot, 
North and Sbuth. And it is not possible 
to change the Charter, the principles of 
.membership, etcetera, unless all five 
of the "permanent" members agree 
not to veto the proposal. Russia now 
might agree, but will the Chinese? The 
Germans and the Japanese are de¬ 
manding a place on the Security Colin- 
cil. Economic power will work in their 
favor. ' 

If the charter is changed for this pur¬ 
pose, India, Nigeria, Saudi Arabja, 
Pakistan, Brazil and Indonesia will also; 
demand seats on the Cotlncil. It will be 
an interesting exerdsein power politics 
among people who talk poetically about 
abolishing the "scourge of war" and 
firing up to the "ideals of the founders,” 
when, the simple tnith is that power 
elites are seeking more power to control 
those countries that hrWe nOne. 

■ • • i *. 7 ■Y.r. \ T 1 d ’ -I; 

' | T^rzle from Sri Lanka, has woifcef) 

for, UNICEF and IJNFPA, aid ni ah } . : 
associate editor at large ^TheWtridP^' 
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Skin deep: Caste and class in India 

i 

f Deeply entrenched, age-old caste system divides the nation despite modernization 


December 1992/1 


rights. "They are mainstream people 
good at liquidation. I have yet to come 
across a deadlier and more organized 
hunting of human beings." 

If confirmation is needed, it was amp¬ 
ly provided by the behavior of the high 
castes when in 1990 former Prime Min¬ 
ister Vishwanath Pratap Singh tried to 
reserve jobs for low castes and generally 
improve their lot. The high castes faun- 


better-educated circles, caste is never 
far from the surface. 

For example, Bengal often prides 
itself on its social, cultural and educa¬ 
tional advancement. The state was the 
first beneficiary of totem education in 


revivalist Bharatiya 
Janata Party, bring¬ 
ing down Singh's 
government and 
■putting an end to, 
for the moment, 
efforts to alter the 




tana? ... iovci riaiiwcuidui nauip ouiga urieu UJ 

BY ARUN CHACKO Qn j . y majority Hindus and this continues. reserve jobs for low castes and generally 

in New Dehli India Mus ! uns Low castes continue to be victims improve their lot. The high castes faun- 

_!_conflict in the country, and that with in- of organized, large-scale violence. They ched a nationwide campaign of agitation 

Di?r ARni FSS rif what vnur < 5 tPT*n , , ucatl ° n j®? urbanization, toil as landless labor and their women bringing north India to a halt. Some 

nullemua-old caste divisions in Hmdu are routinely molested by high-caste students immolated themselves and 

. landlords. When victims protest, repri- became public heroes. Others went on 

struggling p y, land o The reality is that the Hmdu-Muslim sals can result in the wholesale slaughter a rampage, destroying public property 

conflictiscertainly better publicized, of low-caste village communitieT^ while P &affluS P fa^ P « 
M ( F]'r5 « Ct ? t ® c J dern ^ a 5°P But until the recent upsurge of Islamic Injustices to them are often not even looked on approvingly, 

has had little impact on India s caste divi- fundamentalism followed by Hindu registered, much less punished by the Large sections of the previously sec- 
aons. Just ask the relatives of Chum revivalism, the two communities lived at largely hostile high-caste police and ular Hindu intelligentsia who had 

. peace m most parts of the country. Huge administrative bureaucrat Adjournal- brought Singh to 

Chum was a member of the low-caste sections of India, notably in the south ists, coining from the same upper socio- power switched sup- ‘Hz /'... 

Lodha community and was brought up in and east, have had few religious con- economic class, rarely take up cudgels port to the Hindu 

indescribable poverty. The youngest of flicts. (At least until the communal on the lower castes’ behalf. Even in revivalist Bharatiya Si w K. 

seven children, in 1985 she became the temperature perceptibly increased in a better-educated circles, caste is never Janata Party, bring- 

first university graduate in her communi- dispute over a medieval religious shrine far from the surface. ing down Singh's ■' 

jy and enrolled at Vidyasagar University at Ayodhia in central India. Hindu fun- For example, Bengal often prides government and T-Jftok 

in Midnapore, West Bengal, to earn a damentalists claim intolerant Muslim in- itself on its social, cultural and educa- putting an end to, 

master’s degree in anthropology. vaders built a mosque over a demolish- tional advancement. The state was the for the moment, 4 V Rfe; 

She was systematically persecuted by ed temple site that marked the birth- first beneficiary of \festem education in efforts to alter the 

the higher castes at the university, bi place of Lord Rama, a major Hindu deity.) the East, and for 25 years has elected a status quo and up- ! 

both the hostel where she worked to Existing discrimination against Mus- Marxist government. The highly lit- lift the downtrodden.# 

support her family and in the hostel lims hardly matches the invariably erate, artistic Bengalis long main- 
where she lived. Her professors openly unreported and frequent atrocities tamed that what they think today, , ^ * .. 

humiliated her, calling her "a lowly bom perpetrated by high-caste Hindus on the rest of India will think tomor- JjHK . . W&BmS 

Lodha who, like all Lodhas, has a crim- low-caste ones. Hindu society is divided row. But as the Chuni Kotalind- • mV 

I iral past” and encouraged their col- into four main acceptable castes, with an dent demonstrates, the view of MB 

leagues and students to do the same, almost equal number of untouchables, the intelligentsia in Satyajit 

which they did. Between 1990 and 1992, For centuries these latter groups have Ray and Ravi Shankar country 8S|S| 

Chuni was often marked absent when in been victims of the most unspeakable that caste has been ‘ 'relegated MHH 

class, and was prevented twice from tak- violence and discrimination. to the sidewalks of soriety, at ^BUH 

ing her master's examination. On Education, wealth and power have least in Bengal,", is far 
August 16, she killed herself. been concentrated in the upper castes, from accurate. f 

there are two generally erroneous who have invoked religious texts in "Chuni couldn’t have 


which they did. Between 1990 and 1992, 
Chuni was often marked absent when in 
class, and was prevented twice from tak¬ 
ing her master's examination. On 
August 16, she killed herself, 
there are two generally erroneous 


perceptions about India: that religious their arguments against allowing lower 

-- castes access to quality education. A 

Anm Chacko is The WorldPaper associate prevailing sense of fatalism and fear has 


to the sidewalks of soriety, at 
least in Bengal," is far 
from accurate. . 

"Chuni couldn’t have 
survived her Hunters," S3 


W&M, 


editor for Soutli Asia. | 

' WHILE THE jury is still out, there 
ate indications that the majority of 
’ Sikhs in Indian Puz\jab have lost 
5 ™pathy for an independent state 
>of rQuuistan and that tite back of the 
5 ^year-old secessionist movement 
: >;mbeenhroken, : 

V ifo eariy September, the provincial 
A-goyernment held the first election in 
years add 71 percent of the elec- 
'jtorate tutitted out to vote. The ruling 
. Party won, mainly be*. ; 

I'l-cUise Sfah oppdfotion parties did • 
pptmtfaqjate. But the result was 
^8;fo?w^ lfoaiithe fact that the 
e *^9,tookplace,:; 

significant thing about 


castes access to quality education. A says Mahasweta Devi, a 
prevailing sense of fatalism and fear has Bengali novelist and 
made the lower castes endure their lot, campaigner for tribal 


ms 
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An end in sight to Pnnjii 
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Police and unpopular tadics tdke, the jiteafn t ; 


terrorists taking refuge in tpe: shrine,; 
part of which was destroyed 
process. As a result, Prime 


an endless cycle of 
police repression and Curfews. 

Tbday, there are many signs of 
change. In the industrial hub of - v. -; :gif 
Luffia, for instance, shops no# v and file, 
remain open until 7:30 ahuvT-.'.TPP^.* 
womencanbe seen outshbp|>ing;>{ m m 

alone until late everung. the 
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Down in the dumps 

* The scavengers of Guatemala City 

By Ana Lorena Farrach 
and Jorge Chacon 

in Guatemala City 

dark comer. She hurries back to the car 
and is driven away. 

- Twelve hours later, a yellow garbage 
truck passes through a gate and moves 
slowly and with difficulty over uneven, 
garbage-strewn ground. The truck 
stops and dumps its contents, which in¬ 
cludes the two large black plastic bags. 
Suddenly, people rush at the truck from 

EVERY EVENING between 9 and 10 
p.m!, a chauffeur-driven carparks near 
the Villa de Guadalupe market. A 
uniformed maid steps out of the car and 
drops two large black plastic bags in a 


every direction, pushing, shoving and 
swearing as they fight over the truck's 
load, searching for scrap metal, card¬ 
board, glass, paper and other recyclable 
items—and anything to eat. 

The existence of these people is 
largely unknown to those who have their 
garbage picked up, or to those who, like 
the maid, surreptitiously drop it in dark 
comers of the city. Whether they know 
it or not, they provide food and a living to 
the 1,300 people living in the city’s dump, 
known here as guajeros (scavengers). 

Although the above scene took place 
in Guatemala, it is by no means exclusive 
to this country. All over the world, 
wherever there is hunger and poverty, 
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similar scenes take place. Guatemala 
City’s dump, known bls.EI Trebol, is like 
many others in the developing world. It 
is a ravine in what used to be the out- 
skirts of the city, but is now situated in 
the city's center. For decades all kinds 
of waste has been dropped here, and win 
continue to be dumped here until the 
ravine is filled. Experts estimate that will 
take less than 25 years. 

The day of a guajero begins in the late 
morning, when the yellow trucks arrive. 
After sifting through the garbage (about 
830 tons arrive daily) and collecting as 
much sellable or edible material as 
possible, the guajero sets off to sell the 
collected goods. 

There are many guajero families liv- 
ing in El Trebol, the average consisting 
of five or six children. Each member of 
the family helps with the various tasks 
of collecting and sorting items, yet even 
with their resources pooled, the families 
still live in extreme poverty. They live in 
cardboard hovels in subhuman condi¬ 
tions, sometimes sleeping without a roof 
over their heads. City officials worry 
about the possibility of “wasteslides" 
killing hundreds of people. 

But now things are beginning to 
change. City authorities are trying to im¬ 
prove the living conditions of the gua¬ 
jeros with the help of aid from the Japan 
International Cooperation Agency 
(JICA). JICA was solicited for help and 
came up with two proposals. The first 
was to move the city's dump site to 
another, safer location farther away, but 
this plan was canceled when opposition 
arose due to the belief that ‘ ‘tne Japan¬ 
ese want to dump toxic waste there.” 

An alternate proposal by JICA is now 
being put into effect. Instead of moving 
the dump, efforts are being made to Im¬ 
prove the dump and the living and work¬ 
ing conditions of the guajeros. With 
US$2,5 million in aid from JICA, the city 
has built 30 houses inside the perimeter 
of El Trebol (the guajeros did not want 
to move away from their livelihood) and 
plans to bufld another 60. 

The aid has also paid for a children’s 
day care center that provides three hot 
meals a day and has complete medical 
facilities. Soccer and baseball fields and 
an open-air theater are in the planning 
stage. -Heavy. machinery (four front 
loaders, four dump trucks and two 
bulldozers) arrived in • October to im-. 
prove the dump and prevent dangerous 
garbage slides and fires. • 

The dty has focused its efforts on the- 
children rather than adults, believing 
that children can be better equipped to 
create lives outside the dump. Many of 
the older guajeros have lived in the dump 
for so long that they iiow know of no 
other life. Tfeenagers are being given 
career training in carpentry, bakery, and 
other trades so they can find work 
beyond the boundaries of El Tfobol, but 
a generation may lapse before the gM- 
jeros are able to rely on anything more 
than other , people's garbage to 
survive.# 'S 


Ana Lqrena Farrach is editor and Jorge 
Chacdh assistant editor of the Guatemala 
City-ba^ monthly i&efafo Qemcia. 
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The savvy- 
survivor 
of Jordan 

A stable king and land 


By Osama El-Sherif 

in Amman, Jordan 


ON THE EVE of the Gulf War, the 
Hashemite monarchy in Jordan was 
singled out for its vulnerability. Analysts 
inside and outside the Arab world 
! foresaw the beginning of a political 
transformation of the whole region. The 
crisis reached its climax when war broke 
out, unleashing forces that shook the 
political, economic and social founda¬ 
tions of most, if not all, Arab countries. 

The days of King Hussein looked 
numbered to many Western observers 
who believed that the longest-serving 
head of state in the area had made a fatal 
I miscalculation. They were wrong, 
j Not only did the king blv vive one of 
the most trying periods of his 40-year 
rule, but he emerged stronger and more 
popular, crowning decades of states¬ 
manship, political insight and ability to 
steer his country through the many 
tempests of the volatile Middle East. 

It all began in the mid-1940s when 
most Arab countries were shedding the 
legacy of decades of colonial rule. Seem¬ 
ingly independent, a mosaic of Arab 
states embarked on a difficult search for 
1 apolitical formula that would work in a 
deeply polarized world. These were the 
years when Arab dogma centering on 
Arab, nationalism, socialism and anti- 
Zionism was bom. These were also the 
years when traditional forms of leader¬ 
ship were toppled by so-called popular 
revolutions, which were in fact army- 
orohestrated coups and countercoups. 

= The royalty of Egypt, Iraq, Libya and 
rcmen were chased out and, in most 
oases, brutally murdered by angry 
raohs. Vbung and ambitious army of¬ 
ficers assumed power and turned their 
traditional patriarchal societies into 
Progressive” republics. 

' ww leaders promised freedom 
bread and an Arab brand of social- 
Thus Nasserisra, the Baath (Re- 
s j| rre ctiorO movement and other off- 
foots of Arab nationalism became the 
political forces of the day, often 
usshing with each other. Monarchies 
JWn fall retreat. They were thought 
to be relic# of the past, unable to satiate 
hunger for economic, social and 
POutical advancement. 

\vpul when more than one million Jor- 
Wjans thronged in the streets of the 
of; Amman last September to 
King Hussein, who was returning 
?"■ '• • ' 

W*?^Sherif» The WoAdpaptri&soaate 
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Ecstatic crowds greet King Hussein on his return 
from cancer surgery in the US last September. 


from the US after recovering from a 
cancer operation, die-hard Nasserites 


reminisced about the golden days of the 


late Egyptian leader Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. Only Nasser, who in the 1950s 
and 1960s assumed the mantle of Arab 
nationalism and championed the cause 
of occupied Palestine, could have in¬ 
spired a similar mesmerizing effect over 


Arab masses. 


The only country that was spared the 
bloodbaths of the 1950s and 1960s was 


Jordan. Its constitutional monarchy sur 
vived coup attempts, army rebellions, 
foreign interventions and more than four 
decades of bitter enmity with Israel to 


its west, 


During the last four decades, King 
Hussein has emerged as a phenomenon 
in Arab leadership. Reigning over his 
small and vulnerable kingdom, he has 
distinguished himself from other Arab 
leaders by his moderation, openness to 
the Vfest, vision and statesmanship. 

While the cycle of violence and blood¬ 
letting continues to wreak havoc on the 
peoples of neighboring Arab states, Jor¬ 
dan has enjoyed years of tranquility 
marked by nation-building. What differ¬ 
entiates King Hussein from other Arab 
leaders is his unique style: modest,, 
down-to-earth, courageous and sen¬ 
sitive to the needs of his people.: . \ 

Instead of executions and banish¬ 
ments, be has pardoned his foes and 
made them ministers and ambassadors. 
His courage during the late 1950s and. 
early 1960s in dealing with local mid 
foreign challenges was remarkable.- 
Even when the odds were ag^stton 
and his country, both were able to sur: 

vive. to the process. King Husse m was 


able to save 


1948 in fear of being killed by occupying 
Israelis, they found refuge in Jordan. 
The same drama was repeated a second 


time in 1967, when Israel occupied the 


Vfest Bank, which had been a part of Jor¬ 
dan since 1950. In Jordan, the refugees 


were given shelter, land and work, but 


most importantly, they became citizens 
with the same rights as any Jordanian. 


More than two decades later, a third 
wave of more than 300,000 Palestinian 


and Jordanian expatriates headed for Jor 


dan, this time from Kuwait in the after¬ 


math of Iraq's occupation of the oil-rich, 
emirate. King Hussein was at the airport 
to meet and personally welcome the first 
batch of returnees. •• 


When the Gulf crisis erupted in 
August 1990, the king was dose to the 
pulse of his people and opted to risk his 
longtime friendship .with the US and the 
Gulf Arabs rather .than join the qflfcs in 
their quest toevictthe Iraqis, frprh 


;; Kingflussem has,become the, symbol 
of national unity in a highly diverse socie¬ 
ty, His Iness.fast August caught the. 
’’ population jmdaijfafts un¬ 

prepared, Marry Jordanians could not im¬ 
agine Jordan wlthoqt King HiisSein. 
Foreign coiresifortdente cw 
return of the (dng were astoiiished’by. 
the expressionof genuine love and ad¬ 
miration Jordanians felt for their leader.. 

;*The massive reception for tije. king, 
has focused li$t onqe.again dhjhe role 
of the Hasheftiites^the -king’s qlati 
which is in direct descentftpm jhe Pro- 
phet Mohammad^iiiJPlailrAraI> political 
evolution; which began with the Great 
Arab Revolt of the Sharif of Mecca 
against Ottoman domination earlier this 
century, 

■ ’King Hu9Sdp has always stressed that 
i Iordan's -real: wealth is its human 


Jordan ranks respectably in the number 
of schools, hospitals and universities it 
offers to its dtizens. There is even a 
surfeit of doctors, engineers and teach¬ 
ers, a fact that has exacerbated Jordan's 
unemployment problem during the last 
ten years, when economic problems 
have worsened. 

Having severed political ties with the 
West Bank in 1988, King Hussein signal¬ 
ed the resumption of tire democratiza¬ 
tion process in Jordan, which was inter¬ 
rupted in 1967. Economic hardship 
hastened the process when in April 
1989, following riots over price hikes, he 
called for the kingdom's first general 
elections in more than two decades. 

The elections marked a major turning 
point in Jordan's history. Fair and free 
elections took place in fate 1989 for the 
80-seat Lower House. Jordan’s Muslim 
Brothers, an Islamist political move¬ 
ment, won about one-third of the seats. 
While Jordan’s neighbors felt uneasy 
about the rise of the Muslim tide in Jor¬ 
dan, the king believed it was safer to in¬ 
corporate them into the mainstream 
political process. As a result, Jordan’s 
democratization process shifted into 
high gear. Parliament passed laws allow¬ 
ing the formation of new political parties 
in addition to laws covering education, 
legal and economic reform. 

When King Hussein turned 57 in 
November,. Jordan had more than 20 
political parties, including the Com¬ 
munist Party and the Arab Baath 
(Resurrection) Party. The country was 
engaging in peace negotiations with 
Israel, liberalizing its economy after suc¬ 
cessfully absorbing the numerous 
shockwaves of the mid-1980s and early 
1990s, and had taken.important strides 
to improve human rights, increase the 
margin of political freedom and launch 
economic and political.reforms. 

Under newly liberalized press laws, 
privately owned media are flourishing 
and for the first.timepolitical parties are 
allowed to have their own media outlets. 
Publications can st9| be shut down by the 
government, but hew laws grant owners 
and publishers the right to a legal appeal 
to seek an explanation from the govern¬ 
ment for any bun, New laws also bah tor¬ 
ture as well as the, jailing of anyone 
^without a qourt.Qrdejr. Criticism of the 
mpnaichy, hoyteverj is .still prohibited^ 
Currently. meinbws of parliament 
are being fried for .‘•undermining the, 
monarchy/.'• but for the first time the. 
media are reporting the .views of the 
debused, v ,^-V • .■> *' ■ : • /, 

King Hussein has repeated many 
times that h& wants to see Jordan be- 
c6rn£ao example, to mother Arab coun¬ 
tries. So. far, the Jordanian;example 
under King Hussein has been succes¬ 
sful. In the long run,, the transition to 
democracy is expected to become in¬ 
dependent of ffing Hussein.,. ; ; .j 
: . Jordan is still^ilfrounded ^ countries 
where democracy and individual' free¬ 
doms are nonexistent. But King Hus- 
. sein's hopes may soon be fulfilled as the' 
Arab world emerges from decades of 
failed economic planning, authoritarian 
arid corrupt rule, and political and social 
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The holiday inn crowne plaza® hotels, 


In major cities worldwide, you can 


WHERE YOU'LL FIND EVERYTHING, FROM 


DISCOVER A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE. A 


COLLECTION OF FINE BUSINESS HOTELS 


FITNESS CENTRES AND FINE RESTAURANTS 


WHICH ARE DISARMINGLY ATTENTIVE AND 


TO BOARDROOMS AND SPECIAL EXECUTIVE 


FLOORS. EXACTLY WHAT YOU EXPECT FROM 


WARMTH AND COURTEOUS SERVICE; YOU'VE 


A BUSINESS HOTEL. PLUS THE PEOPLE WHO 


GROWN TO EXPECT FROM HOLIDAY INN? 


MAM ALL THE DIFFERENCE IN THE WORLD 


^\ouaaxj^ vva, 

CROWNE PLAZA* 

Stay With Someone You Know. 


Dave Barry Does Japan (Part Three) 

The secrets of 
Japanese industry 


dlpaira. 

BuSIikW &crwl 
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By Dave Barry 

YOU PROBABLY figured this 
out already, but I'm not a real 
journalist. In Japan, however, I 
ran into the problem of being ink- 
cn seriously. I kept trying to let 
people know that l was n humor 
writer. But the Japanese are very 
sensitive about the kind of press 
they gel, so they tend to take any 
US writer seriously. This is why I 
found myself, against my will, m- 
icrviewing the president of the 
Japanese Federation of Economic 
Organizations. 

ft was with some concern that, 
on the appointed day, I put on a 
tie, got into a taxi and showed the 
driver a note that was written for 
me lo get me to the Kcidanran 
building. 

Once there, I was shown into 
an office and left alone for IS 
minutes, which is a long time 
when you are □ journalism fraud 
waiting to interview the head of 
th^c most powerful economic or¬ 
ganization in Japan. The only 
question I could think of was: 

Whnt am I doinp here? 

After a few minutes, in came 
the Big Tofu himself, Mtisnyn 
Miyoslu, a very urbane man who 
had been a Fttlbrigiu Scholar and 
spoke excellent English. We ex¬ 
changed business cards, and his 
beat mine by 680 points, hut he 
1 was loo smooth to make a big 
deal about it. 

Now it wns time for me lo ask 
b question. 1 must say that, de¬ 
spite my nervousness, I was able 
when the lime came to represent 
the journalism profession with 
the cool poise and savoir-faire of 
q groom walking down the aisle 
trailing eight feet of toilet paper. 

'Do you think," l said, that, 
urn, Japan and the, uh. United 
Slates, I mean, there's un awful 
lot of, yuu know, I mean, tension. 
you mako ull these cars you 
know, and how coma there is so 
much, 1 mean, admittedly, on 
both sides...." 

This is only un approximation. 
I was actually not that coherent. 
Fortunately, as it turned out, Mr 
Miyoshi didn’t really expect to be 
, mtcrylcwcd. He expected to 
make a presentation on the Japa¬ 
nese Economic Miracle, and as 
?°on as I shut up he launched 
into'rt. 

Basically he said that Japan has 
oc?n very lucky to do so well, 
and owes a big debt of gratitude 
JMhe US. Bui the situation was 
Parting to feel like Economics 
I «Jfs, and I could fed my brain 
■W sneaking out, one by one, 
‘^ thc lecture hall of my cfanf- 

**88 happy to get out of the 
US i ww* at least soipe Um- 
<0 «e through the 
graze that had formed over my 
eyeballs. 

; week in /apart, we de- 
to have Tokyo aod spend 
JM'dioe in a traditional 
.nqseinui, juk theway vacationing 
■WE*'3* «*cepi of course 
y they d6 not Make total idiots 
« every possible 


platform, then get to the right po¬ 
sition on die platform, then get in 
the right car, then find the right 
scats. All of these numbers were 
on our tickets of course, but 
sometimes words like "car" or 
"train number" were in Japanese 
only, so hasically 1 was looking at 
n piece of paper covered with ran¬ 
dom marks and numbers, like a 
lottery ticket from Mars. 

Wc travelled westward from 
Tokyo to Kyoto on one of the fa¬ 
mous "bullet trains". These trains 
reach speeds of well over 100 
miles per hour, and I have been 
told that they arc very comforta¬ 
ble if you ever Ideate your scat. 

When wc arrived in Kyoto, we 
look a cab lo our inn, which was 
a traditional type of Japanese inn 
called a ryokan. When we pulled 


bp in front, three women in kimo¬ 
nos came out and began bowing 
and saying things in Japanese and 
picking up our luggage. Using 
our Japanese skills, we said 
"thank you" or possibly "good 
night," and wc bowed, ‘and they 
bowed some more, which was not 
easy for them to do while holding 
our luggage. 

A laay showed us our yukata, 
which are lightweight bathrobe- 
like garments that you're sup¬ 
posed to wear while you stroll 
around the ryokan. The idea is 
that you become extremely re¬ 
laxed and contemplate until you 
achieve Total Inner Peace. Or, if 
you are a typical hyperactive 
American suburban mall-oriented 
family like us, you go stark rav¬ 
ing mad. 



Maybe the problem was thaL 
the crickets outside went off at 
about 4:30 am and had apparent¬ 
ly got hold of small but powerful 
amplifiers. So wc never sol quite 
enough sleep in the ryokan, nor 
did we experience the total relax¬ 
ation that edmes from taking a 
traditional Japanese hot bath. The 
Japanese like to soak in wooden 
tubs filled with extremely relax¬ 
ing water hoi enough to melt 
plastic; * this is one of the first 
things you’re supposed to do 
when you get lo the ryokan. 
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- The first eve¬ 
ning we wan¬ 
dered around 
-n. downtown 

Kyoto, looking 
fcgl for a restaurant 

-Hli that might have 

sonic form of 
wP - food that our 

jVi-1! W* son would cat. 

f .. We'd been in 

Japan for over 
^ a week, and 

izzr were starling to 
SjjSlggsr? feci the strain 
Cr-cr^ of hardly ever 

-being able to 

understand 

people or read signs. And now we 
were in Kyoto, which is less 
westernized than Toyko, staying 
in a small, terminally peaceful inn 
where the main form of entertain¬ 
ment was insects, and we were 
feeling down. 1 realize that this 
was our fault, for being too stuck 
in our American ways to be able 
to adapt to another culture, but I 
bet (here were times when even a 
great traveller like Marco Polo 
just wanted to find a cheesebur¬ 
ger .and a Holiday Inn, and this 
was one of those times for us. ■ 


■w doing this right. 

■.SR*tty irftin station, trams 
IjW -everywhere in Japan, and 
,H£jP gaei# on tinET- we 
■ ‘ffl E floterii,- snd no? one was 

i nSL?seal tickets* which ' 
have t© get to the 
gel to the right 


NON-STOP 
TO THE 
GULF, 

4 TIMES 
A WEEK. 



Gulf Air offers' non-stop afternoon .flights . .. 7 WhetLer you choose to ily first, business 
from Amman to Bahrain ever^^onddii' and \ : ■ or ecohoniy/ydti’li travel in:c6fefortand«yle, ■ 


Friflay, to Abu Dhabi every Thursday, and-to '- . 

Doha evefy Sunclay. Within, the Gulf We have 

more regional connections than any other ^irline. /. 


, ..enjoying our traditional hospitality. ’. . *''7- 

ilt’s all part of the experience, of, flying; 
■ Aifstyle,- 7: "7v .*...• • >- ; v. : 



. W ^ f ■ ■ ; 
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Section frangaise du Star 


Expo de Samer O usama 

Vers une euphorie 
chromatique 

II faut etre reconnaissant envers Samer Ousama de nous mettre en face de 
cette force magiquc de la couleur, "ce lieu ou se rencontrent, disait 
Cdzanne, notre esprit et 3'univers". A partir du 7 d6cembre au * 
Centre culture! frangais 


Par Nofil Favrclifere 

LG PEINTRE Lrakien Samer Ou- 
sama n’a de toute Evidence qu'un 
sujet: la couleur. U aimerait sans 
doutc qu’clle parle pour lui, mais 
ccue farouche parle avanl tout 
pour elle-m&me. Les peintures 
d r Ousama s'apparenient ft dcs 
dtudes sur les rapports rdci- 
praques dcs couleurs et ll scmble 
que la forme ne soil Ik que pour 
"dchantillonncr" la couleur. Peul- 
fttre aussi pour donner une ex¬ 
pression primitive & un espacc 
fail dc plans, dc ligncs, de cerclcs 
aussi. que l'on aimerait voir plus 
grands, pour rythmer au lieu dc 
troucr dcs composjllons ni 
franchement gdomdiriqucs, ni 
franchemcnt libres. 

Qufite 


II semble que ceUe qufite vers 
une euphorie chromatlaue soil 
frcinfic par une obligation que 
scmble se faire lc pcinlre d'avoir 
recours h des formes expressives. 
C'est oublier quo la sensation dc 
la couleur est puremenL affective -< 
et qu'elle n'a-en ejlc-mfime au- 
cune vertu representative.. Sauf 
peut-fllre lc bleu d'Yves Klein, . 
bleu du cicl, bleu do l'eau, bleu 
de la profondeiir. C'est bubllpr. 
aussi .quo les couleurs doivent 
fttre accepldes 
telles qu'cllcs 
so prdsenicnt,. 
avec unites 
lciirs partlcu- 
Ipritds . phd- 
nomdmiles et: 
qu'on j doll 
pouvoir , se 1 
passer 1 • de 
cctle phobie 
qti'est j ;• • 
l illusion figu¬ 
rative; falie : 
de formes Id- 
galipdesci or- 
qonndes rpoiiir- 
pidre] ft' un 
:Qbil' i , ..qul! -• - 

qrolideHeat:;.. 

•i,£our euqindre ‘ celie euphoric • 
$hro'rfifttique r . £ II; faudrftlt-. savdfc 
gl6rieUSe ; . ign 0 f-' J 




Gravure sur bOis originate imprimde et slgnie par Vartlste ‘ 



nos -primitlfs et ft.d'autres - M bar- 
bares" commcVan Gogh.ou Gau¬ 
guin, de; parlor aux limes. Ou bien 
encore de rejolndre cet 
autre explotafcur de la 
. couleur ■ qu'est Mark 
Ro(hko dans ,s&- qufite 
pour 1 J'absplue comeiif. 
Car 1 celul-ci avail su ap< 
'pnvoiser la sauvage en 
se comemant dc propor- 
tlpnner les zones, sans la 

■ diviser pour rfcgner sur 

. elle, / :■ 

■ ' La couleur tue le des- 
; sin; d isait PI basso et j’aii 
. eft vie d'aiouter. "que c'est 

bien faitrCelA ne veul 
Cepdndant’pas dire que ■ 
1 Tun exclut I’autrd et Mb*- 
jisseasq Jc'-prouver, en- 
dessininl non pas autour 
‘ mats 'dans laicouldur. Mais c*|a ; 

! veut dirq qufrla grande conquftte 
; rhodeme:- en; pei&Uire est Celle de 
repression de la couleur deve- 



seule ou en rapport avec d'aulres 
' dldments comme le dessin ou la 
malifcre. 

. Persortnellement, j'attendrals 
d'Qusama qu'll fasse un choix 
plus franc, plus .violent, que ses 
compositions ne soient plus des 
cages k couletir, mais des'. con¬ 
structions par la couleur, Mais en 

■ mfiihe temps, Je $uls bien cons¬ 
ilient du fait que parler d'une 
peinture sous Tangle Unique de la 

.. couleur nous rddult irfes vite & 

• Tiinpuissance, comme si. on- >pl- 
; Uslgnaitdeslimitcs.. 

sans - dome convlent-il de. ne . 
rleii dire, mais deselaisserfas- 
tiner, de se laisser prendre par les 
sqftll&ges de la couleur. :Et d'fitra 
vreconnaissant.envers Samer Ou- 

■ sahia de ,-nous niettre eri face de 
Cette force magique: d6 la couleur, 

••"ce Heu oil se rencoqtrent,. disait 
Cfoanne, • notre. esprit, et 

• 1'ilhiveiis". v • 


Jean Plantu 

La diplomatic du dessin 

UN INCONNU dcs m£dla jordaniens sc Itvc lore dc la Conference 
dc presse. "Je m’appclle Jenn Plantu, je suis dcsslnutcur..." Le 
journaltste le moins s£rlcux du gmnd quotidien austere "Le 


I iV r i ], r ■ ru*Ti7iTii i f.r« ii r r w-. i rnv-^B■ 1 J11 (. v 1 j 


Frnngols Mitterrand. 

Le President fran^als est un serveur dc restaurant: 11 Je veux 
prendre les commandos, mais c'est vous qui fere/ lit cuisine". II 
s'adrcsse au roi Hussein, ft Yasser Arafat et ft Ytzhak Rabin. R6ac- 
,tion du souveraln hachdmlte: "Je nc Taurals pas fait de cette 
fa^on". Francois Mitterrand contre attaque et lance une flftchc hu> 
moristlque: "Pour le moment nous n'avons pas eu les hors 
d'ocuYres, mais j'esp&re que nous allons attelndre le dessert , 
Rires,.. D&s la fin de la Conference, la camdra de TF1, prcmlftre 
chatne de television francaise, se braque sur la vedette. Coup reus- 
si. Un coup de maltre qui n'est pas un coup d'essai. 


rrm ti nrrm nxKd 


ument signfi par le le chef de POLP, Yasser Arafat et par un haut 
responsable Israeilen, en l'occurence le mlnlstre des Affaires 
etrangferes, Shimon Perfts. Ce traite hlStorlaue est en fait un dessin 
deJPIantq, representant un drapeau Israeilen et un drapeau de 
"I'Etat de Palestine". Les deux soiit separds par une frontiftre en 
pointings, desslnee par Yasser Arafat lui-mfime. 

La nabsance de cette nouvelle ecole de la diplomatic du dessin de 


.u-.: .f.nrr.m(rF.ni'.'.iw.i m i.t vi 1 .7.*-♦ i• • liiLii 


de caricatures ft Tunis, Jean Plantu se volt appeie au milieu de la 
nult par le chef de TOLP. Rencontre inattendue, Yasser Arafat se 
montre trfes critique ft l’encontre du dessinateur qui le compare 




cu. Puls le numdro un de l'OLP se fait plus affable et appose mdme 
sa signature sur un dessin de Plantu. . 

"C'est plus facile avec les images qu'avec les mots, dlf le desslna- 
teur, les.politicians, avec leur langue de bols, sont Jncapables de 
dire les chases dlrectement. Ararat ne dlt jamais -Je reconnals 
Israel'. Les Isradllens ne disent jamais 'nous reconnalssons 
TOLPV' ■ 


eJinsn Mdu Nh w 111JB AMaB 


pmmrellcimeftie,; Centre cUrturetfrancalsr 

. f . r v • • • ■ ■ ' • 1 


1 VOIR... 


CINEMA - Hommage ft MARCEL CAllNE au CCF. 

Lundl 7 ddeembre, ft 20h00 f "Les vlsiteurs du soir"(1942). 
Une fable mddldvale sur le trlomphe de l 1 amour. Avec Jules 

Berry, Arletty, Marie Dda,. Alain Cbny., 

EXPO - A partir du 7 ddeembreau CCF, "Vers une euphorie 
chrohiatique" de Satner Ousama^ pelntre iratlen. VoJr article 
cl-contre^ : • 
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Visite de Frangois Mitterrand 


La politique du 

'pas a pas' 

Le roi Hussein a exprim6 'un sentiment d'urgence" face au processus de paix. Les deux 
chers d Etats sont tomb£s d accord sur la ndcessitd pour les Isradliens 

de dialoguer avec TOLP 


'MIEUX VAUT unc paix ft perils 
pas que pas dc paix du tout... 
Mieux vaut un processus qui cx- 
Iste piuldt qu'un processus qui 
n'exlste pas" afflrme Frangois 
Mitterrand. Lc discours commun 
du Prdsldcnt Frangais el du roi 
Hussein, vendredi soir, est lc pre¬ 
mier temps fort dc la visite. Lc 
souverain hachdmitc a rdscrvd un 
accucil pour lc moins chalcureux 
ft Francois Mitterrand, premier 
chef d'Etat occidcnini ft sc rendre 
en Jordanic depuis In fin dc la 
guerre du Golfc, en 1991. 

Dans son discours dc bienve* 
nue, lc roi Hussein souligne que 
son pays nllciul dc la France "unc 
comribution cfTicncc ft la realisa¬ 
tion de la paix, dc la sdcuritd cl 
du ddvcloppcmenl au Moycn- 
Orienr. Pour la France, la Jorda- 
nic "est un partenaire ndccssairc" 
ft tout rftgicment dc paix ou 
Prochc-OriciU, Le cadre gdndrnl 
de ccue rencontre dc 24 hcurcs 
cst-fixd. Plncc aux discussions cn 
ifile ft ifitc enuo les deux chefs 
d'Eiats. En purnllftic, les deux 
mlnisircs des Affulrcs duongftres, 
Kamel Abou Jnbcr et Roland Du¬ 
mas ont dchimgd les points de 
vuo dcs deux pays. 

11 Sent intent d'urgence" 

Lc souverain hachdmitc cl lc 
Prfisidcnl fmngnis ont tenu une 
wnfdrcnce dc presse commune, 
samedi dernier. L'occasion pour 
1C toI Hussein d’exprimer "un 
Khtlmcm d'urgence" face au pro- 



Frangois Mitterrand et le rot Hussein lors de la Confirence 


ccssus do paix au Procho-Oricnl. 
L'objcclif: "iSvitcr le ddsastre". 
La sculc issue possible, scion lc 
souverain hachdmile, est 
d'adoptcr unc "approchc globalc". 
Pas question dc favorlscr id ou 
tel accord dc paix sdpard. "Nous 
travnillons pour la paix, nous 
croyons qu'clic est urgente cl 
({u'cllc doit npponcr la sdcuritd 
pour tous" a njoutd la roi Husse¬ 
in. Lc souverain hachdmitc a in- 
sisld sur la ndccssitd do rdgler les 
grondes questions rdgionaies, 
idles que ccllc dc Tcau, "car on 
no pourra plus ft terme subvonir. 
aux besoins dcs populations". 

Les deux chefs d'Eiats so som 
retrouvds sur la question de' 


Yitzhak Rabin 

nefaitp 


TOLP: la Centrale est -bion "le 
reprdsentant Idgitime" du peuple 
palcslinlen. "On ne peut pas Fd- 
cuscr ceux qui existent dans 
Tattcnlo dc ceux qui nc .sont pas 
encore Ift, si un jour iis sont Ift" a 
ddclard Frangois Mitterrand. Et 
d'aiouter: "Pas un scui Palestinien 
nc m'a dlt dire prfiL ft aglr sans 
TOLP". Pour lc souverain hachd- 
mlte, c'est "le cccur du problftmc. . 

Au dcuxi&me jour dc sa visite 
cn Israel, lc Prdsldcnt Mitterrand 
avail soutenu, pour la premidre 
fois, l'iddc dc proedder ft tics dice- 
• lions libres dans. les Terriiqircs 
occupds iCIsJOrdanle- et paza;.; 

■ Frangois Mitterrand avail mfime ■’ 
dvoqud au passage les notion^dp: 

1 ' : • '' ■ • ' 1 

. v.‘ 1 - •• 


patrie, de structures dc pouvoir, 
el done d'un "litat" palestinien. 

A propos du sratut de Jerusa¬ 
lem, le roi a pidcisd qu'il souhai- 
tait un contrfile dcs trois reprd- 
scntonls des trois religions 
monoihdistcs prdscnics, pour cn 
faire "le symbole, TcmWdme dc 
la paix alors rctrouvde". Frangois 
Mitterrand nc s'est pas avaned sur 
ce icrrain, affirmant "qu'il serail 
sage dc ne pas butcr d&s !c point 
dc ddpart sur le problftme du stat- 
ut dc Jdrusalcm, car il s'agil d'un 
problfcmc infiniment plus compli- 
qud que les aulrcs". 

Enfin, les deux chcrs d^lats 
om disculd de !a proposition is- 
radlicnne coricemnnt un plan de 
ddvcloppcmcm regional, soutenu 
par la CEE. M.Mitterrand a prdci- 
sd qu'il avail eu dcs contacts avec 
lc Prdsidcnt do la Commission, 
Jacques Dolors. Dans un premier 
temps, le projet pourrait porter 
sur un milliard d'Ecus (1,2 mil¬ 
liards cfe.dollars) en.provenance 
du Fonds Europden de Ddve- 
loppcmcnt(FED). Celle envcl- 
oppe pourrait fitre affccldc ft dcs 
projets techniques ■' • et' dcono- 
mlqucs. Ses Interlocutciirs "disent 
les mdmes chosos, les mOmcs 
mots, d&s qu'on sort du domoine 
politique" a afUrmd Frangois lyiil- 
tcrrand. Nqpas ndgligcr les nego¬ 
tiations multllatdralca seralt done 
iiric condition Si no qua noh'dc la' 

• rdiisslte dcla politique du "pas ft 
pas". : ■ 




kte Premier ministre israfilien n'exclut pas de 
le statut ddfinitif des Temtoires 


ndgocier avecrOLP;' 
occupds -V 


DEPUIS UNH Mimine, le dic- 
■““tin'lftliak Rabin k Vigui 
vJJ I WLp a. ten*iblemcm changd 
wouve: le Premier 
' In^tien n*ft pas exclu. 

fidftftcJer avec la. 
te statut ddfuiltif de la- 
'^WdfhtieeideOa^ 

2 ?^;- i:,Virt^-':.• •• ■’ 

. ■' 'J. i # ■’ j ‘ ■ ■ .■ ■ 

■■ pour- 

de^irlftiwn* "dne 
idea le* 

.^MdekahJru' "Pothquoi sous 
iSilif 50 ® 1008 pw avec TOLP?" 


les sdgotia- 
porteaTon' 
"'iririmire et sous ribuf 

ministre isredUen 


entame sans nul doute un vlrage,.. . 
avanl un possible dialogue avec .! 
TOLP, Auparavanl, idus les. Pre¬ 
mier* numstres isradllens. U>utM. 
tendances confohdues, avaiqnt p 
firtnd qulls no dkculeretoni "m*,;: 
mala" avec la Ccsnl/tie -palesu- , 
nldnne. Oelle-oi dialt «wsiddrfie .« 

comma "une .organisation tenp- ;.: 

. riste -et . womb tadduWMe 

triiraer* 1 ■»: 

te .igte OLP M -rmiteaU 
olu* la Sblc absolue des Israeli-, 
ens. En revandhe, "Arafia constit T 
ue un obstacle ft la ptix conuaijC' 
meat ft dtortr* PsdeaUnlens 
TenUblre* ou de TUnts" a affixmd , 
Rablm Dei ntilltanis de son parti 
avaiert ddjft de * 

1DLP. - “Quand : H f ***** 
J'aSoiJOmio dans les Tetnioires et . 
que (k* {led*#* d^mocrauqug 
S«tt pcnnli ia ^ 

reprdsem^patos 13 " 1 ® 0 *' Amrat 


sail parftjtement que sa posltioil,' 

; politique sera, atteime". "Quand je 1 
parle d'Arafat, je: ne.-.pi^.pfts 
J'OLP, car. je pehie qn'jl.y; a ; eti 1( i 
sob spirt ft Tiutis'de? PalestlplenJ-, 

. plus.' idglistes' qup liii"' jt^ti j, 
.M;Rabirt.(. . ■. • > 1 . /]•;■:.. i 

1 .j- v ; SQ- 

: jI * . ; '■ C'ti'JJl rr - 

•7 ift-. pfesse ISrfttiieBnp'. seihpto.) 

m - i _.ii -V. 



ierhairie- dertuere, le.Quouaien 

wfi* ‘AJiaiWOW pi*A vine M :; uonoJIsme ardgt et^attache- ; ■ 
'ip^ew chef de lX3LP.ft:Tidito'-".-. ;qienl • au . pfts$d-.' NJarti,. ftoiifet 
Les dftux joufnalfstes qui dn{ifc$ ^jjouYellp, apprpchA 'de ipLP jde- . 

■, J ': yalt.m6me,:emrer,dam:les texles;'•. 


tpuisiedlrer' 'V*!- -Vi-V}^t.oohW-enirev^iehf; «/ 
Is:dMvbnt .An&t an*-^affe^T V % • ; vv.‘ ' 

|ii gratulte/et le v Comi^renV, i; -t'iri-i ii ^ 

me ftMenahem •Begirt, fdnda- . . MlcHplArinand . 
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VEDITO 


Solidarity 

chQmeurs! 

LES RESPONSABLE? isrsfi- 
liens admettent cux-m&mes 
que le chdmage dans les 
rangs de la population active 
palcsiinicnnc a attcint des 
proportions alarmantes. Dcs 
experts patcsiiniens avonccnt 
dcs chiffrcs allant de 40 ft 
90%, scion les localilds. 

Lors dcs calibrations des 
Nations Unics marquant la 
solidarity avec le peuple Pa¬ 
lestinian, 11 dlait difficile dc 
ne pas s'arr&ter dcvanl Tun 
dcs probl&mcs incxtricablcs 
de ccue population sous oc¬ 
cupation. 

Prdlcndre ccuvrcr dons lc 
sens d'une resolution du con- 
flit isradlo-arabe sans tenter 
de mesurer la nature et lc vol¬ 
ume dcs souffronces cndurdcs 
par le peuple palestinien, ris- 
querait de rdduire Tcnscmble 
dc Topilralion ft un cxercice 
siyrilc. 

Au lieu de limiter la soli¬ 
darity avee lc peuple palestin- 
icn ft unc simple calibration, 
la Commission dconomique 
et sociale dcs Nations Unies 
pour TAsie-occldcntale (CE- 
SAO), a tontd, lor* d'un sym- 
posium(30 hovbmbre), de tir- 
erla iormette d'alarme. 

Le Doyen de la faculty de 
Sciences dconomiques ft 
J‘university Al-Najah de Na- 
plousc, a prdsem<S tin tableau, 
epocalypllque de la situation 
du marchd de Teraploi dans 
les T.O. Hormis les crilfcres 
habitucls inhyrents ft une situ¬ 
ation deonomique ddfavora- 
ble, le chOmogc qui touche 
les Palcstinicns est devertu 
yne nouvelle' forme de rdpres- 
'slon. Dfcs qu'ilne manifesta¬ 
tion ou un aote de violence se 
dyclenchent, les auloriuta is- 
rayilonnes recourent sysld- 
mallqucment ft la fenmeture 
. de IHtne ou de'Tautre deft lcL 
calitds. Ce .qui eriip&he 1ft 
main d'oeuvre palestinienrte, 
/tottiememT/ddpendftine ';. de / 
.iToffre isradilertne, d'auc’in'drft 
JCiUeu de irayail. [... ■ V. . 

./Le.,CliOmage darjs. les T.Q 
. s'esf ;encore aggraVd ft Ta. suite 
()e dedx phynomftnes rdcents: 
les vagues d'immigrys julfs 
Vchartt dcs pays-de J'Bst et jes) , 
irtlllicrs de’ Palestlnjens chas -1 
sds du. Kowelt et d^s pftya 'da. 
(Goir^T^eniy milie; notiveauy: 

;AfaYailleur/i; 'LpaleStinieiis - ’^e J ... 

L'.frouV.cnLainai sahs '.^mplo:, .; 

■ .ap%; avoir. vdcU 1 -t\, travailld, ) 
:dans , ; lgs i mcqarehjes-.-'pytrpT. 

: ft'ice.Rljyqdmftne,; tpu^,' 
.'}M;.eff6rta;;4eyrplenl ftre^dd;"- 1 ' 
^loyds ^fln fle tifoliyef df^ '}' 
Iptiotifi;- ft ;moycn ;ft' loilg ; 

tcfriiti'. LeX: NftllbtiS' Urties,- ft 
tiWcrJ'^8 i prgahJsdt[6nft'’spy* - : 
clftlIsdos;itiics’ quelle;J^NUD, - I 
lq. BJT Ct la CBSAO, sqn[ - ; ; 
cerisdos acCorder; davantage, .. 
d , aiierttiori : .& fldau. Autre-. ; 
mpnti : le pri^ssus de- paix . 
risque de sf irouver comprb-. j 


■ . v t -- : 


■ ■ 
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Ancient art with 
long-lasting appeal 


By Maggie James 

SUSAN L. Hunlinglon and John 
C. Huntington, both from the de¬ 
partment of the history of art at 
The Ohio State University, have 
travelled for the past 18 years in 
what was once the Pala region of 
India (the modem states of Bihar 
and West Bengal in the northeast, 
and neighboring Bangladesh) and 
surrounding areas where the Pala 
influence spread. 

Using their extensive knowl¬ 
edge, thev ■ have cq- curated a 
touring exhibition which consist¬ 
ed or 165 works, chiefly 
Buddhist manuscripts, paintings 
and carved figures or deities. 
They have also produced a large 
illustrated catalog to accompany 
the show. Leaves From the Dodhl 
Tree: The Art of Pala India (8th - 


12 th centuries) and Its Interna¬ 
tional Legacy , is an account of an 
influential era which is rich in 
history, culture and artistic pro¬ 
ductivity. 

In the course of their studies 
the authors became intrigued by 
the fact that despite the great 
wealth of materials in India, little 
exhaustive research had actually 
been conducted on the art of its 
Pala period. Even more intri¬ 
guing, they explain, was the 
aspect that in recent publications 
on South Asia, many scholars 
have indicated that the Himalay¬ 
an and Southeast Asian cultures 
owe a great debt to that of Pala 
India. Little information was of¬ 
fered, however, about what that 
indebtedness actually was. Thus 
in the course of their research the 
idea was borne to organize a 


show of what was slowly being 
understood as one of India's most 
magnificent periods. 

Two major religions were pre¬ 
dominant in the Pala region — 
Buddhism and, later in the peri¬ 
od, Hinduism. But it was as a 
Buddhist center that the area was 
recognized and pilgrims and dev¬ 
otees from the far comers of Asia 
converged there for religious in¬ 
struction and pilgrimage. 

"Carrying away with them the 
teaching and practices of Bud¬ 
dhism, Tike leaves from the bodhi 
tree (a sacred tree with leaves 
that arc treasured by Buddhist ad¬ 
herents), these pious lay 
devotees, monks, merchants ana 
scholars helped transplant Pala 
period Buddhism abroad, where 
it took root and flourished in 
many regional variants," say the 




TEMPORALLY 


ANTI-TIME DAY CARE CREAM 
PAST - PRESENT - FUTURE 






EVERYDAY, &SIS1Z52? VICHY “ riK: Temiwr " ,a ' 

CVTII A Xir r D vru TO OVTAT Corrects the past: Rich In active reparing Ingredients, 
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A * ,L it gives the skin new vitality. ' . 
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authors. Bur- 

ma, Nepal, JR HPto. 

Thailand, Indo- j Wjjm 

nesia, Tibet wyagjjuiK 

and China 

were to be 

the recipients 

of the Pala in- 

fluence. rfBHBB t- i 

The known 
art of the peri- 
od is 

exclusively as- 
socialcd with 
religious con- 
the 

authors reveaJ 
that the majori- 
ly . 

remains from HH 

the time are mSm 

stone sculp- K 

Lures, these 
being the ' 

durable. 

The Pala 
kingdom rep re- 
sented not just » 

Indian Bud- Tibeto-ChlneseBuddha, 13th century 
dhism, but the 

moft genuinejor ihs Pala territo- 

■.. Magadha, the homeland of the 

historical Buddha Sakyamuni. 
Therefore, Pala period works or 
art were in many eases emulated 
primarily because they were relig¬ 
iously authoritative rather than 
simply aesthetically compelling, 
assert Lhc authors. 

The Pala artistic tradition with¬ 
ered nwny after the Islamic 
conquest of the region. But that 
moribund style generated some of 
Asia's richest and most profound 
artistic creations and that is proof 
alone of its brilliance and sus¬ 
tained international interest in its 
various forms. 

In the book's epilogue, Susan 
Hunlinglon reveals that over the 
last two centuries a remarkable 
scries of transformations has tak¬ 
en place at many of the Pala sites 
of eastern India. Today, visitors 
to many or the sUcs that flour¬ 
ished during the Pala period will 
be struck by the number of monu¬ 
ments that have been restored and 
the thriving religious activity they 
inspire, she says. 

Stimulated at first by the anti- 

. quarian interests of 10th-century 
intellectuals, the revitalization is 
die Result of scientific and archae¬ 
ological efforts. Bui this 
restoration has not come from 
within Indin alone. Buddhists 
from throughout Asia, including 
some of the very regions that had 
once been nourished by the Pala 
tradidons, have come back to In¬ 
dia to pay homage and revitalize 
the Buddhist homeland. 

As a note in the book indicates, 
the text allows no leaf of the bod¬ 
hi tree to remain untouched, 
examines no branch without ac- 
. counting for its support, and 
traces no root without testing its 
depth. The Huntingtons are to be 
praised for yet another accom- 
• pllshment of the highest ordcr.^ 

Maggie James Is a writer and 
researcher based in London. 

LEAVES FROM THE BODHI 
TREE: The Art of Pala India 
(8th-f2th centuries) and Its In¬ 
ternational Legacy. By Susan L. 
Huntington and John C. Hunt* 

' ington, The • Dayton Art v 
Institute. 615pp. ISBN 0-295* 
97064,2. r 
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ENGLISH PROGRAM 

SATURDAY 

8:30 — America's Funniest 

Home Videos 

9:00 — Perspective 

9:30 — Saturduy Variety Show 

10:00 — News in English 

10:20 — French Feature Film: 

'La Ziznnie'. 

SUNDAY 

8:30 — Family Matters 
9:10—National Geographic 
10:00 — News in English 
10:20 — Law and Order 

MONDAY 

8:30 — Step By Step 
9:10 — A Fine Romance 
10:00 — News in English 
10:20 — The Dismissal 

TUESDAY 

8:30 — The Golden Girls 
9:30 —Maigret 
10:00 — News in English 
10:20 — Feature: 'CnreTak- 
ers'. Starring Robert Slack and 
Polly Bergen. 

WEDNESDAY 

8:30 — Saved By The Bell 


^.uu —auui Llgni 

9:10 — Cluedo 

10:00 — News in English 

10:20 —The Cowra Breakout 

THURSDAY- 

8130 — Uncle Buck 
9:10— Civil Wars • 

10:00 — News in English 
10:20 — Movie of the Week: 
Ghost Busters'. Starring Bill 
Murray and Annie Potts. 

FRIDAY 

8:30 — Too Close for Comfort 
9:10 —Equal Justice 
10:00 — News in English 
10:20 — Columbo 
11:10 — Mr Bean 

FRENCH PROGRAM 

SAMEDI ‘ 

6:00 — Les A ventures du Bos- 
co 

6:30 — Envoye Specidl 
7:00 — News in French 
7:15 — FenfltreSur * 

D1MANCHE 

5:30 — Rfives D'Enfants 
5:40 — Jeux Sans Frontieres 
7:00—News In French 


7:15—Journal deLTfistoires 
LUNDI 

6:00—Pif el Hercule 
6:10 — Papa Poule 
7:00 — News in French 
7:15 — Magazine Sportif 

MARDI 

6:00 — Michel Vaillant 
6:30—La Famine Ramdan 
7:00 —News in French 
7:15 — A Documentary Pro¬ 
gram 

MERCREDI 

6:00 — Les Atelieres du Reve 
7:00 — News in French 
7:15— Varieties 

JEUDI 

5:30—Imogene 
7:00 — News in French 
7:15 — Les Images d< 
L'Histolres 

VENDREDI 

5:30 — V Comme Vengance 
7:00 — News la French 
7:15 —Varieties 


JORDAN WELFARE LOTTERY 


U*ue No.: 22 



Drawing of Dao. 2, 1M2. 


Holder ol 


Holder ol 


Holder ol 


Holder of 



I Winning 


lickot No. 9 
Wins JD 30, 


lickot No. 71980 
Wins JD 7,000 


lickot No. 78281 
Wins Jl) 3,500 

ticket No. 61167 
Wins JD 2,500 


Tickets 



Holder of 


Holder ol 


Holder of 


ticket No. 54984 
Wins JD 1,200 


lickel No. 82285 
Wins JD 1 


ticket No. 14031 

Wins JD 800 


Ton consolation prizes totalling JD 1,240 each wins JD 120 

98S49 9B5B8 98648 99548 08548 
98547 9B53B 98448 97548 88548 


Ton oonsolalion prizes Mailing JD 700 each wins JD 70 

71981 71990 71080 72980 81980 
71989 71970 71880 70980 61980 


Ton consolation prizes totaUng JD 400 each wins JD 40 

78282 78291 78381 79281 88281 
78280 78271 78181 77281 68281 

Ten consolation prizes totalling JD 2M each wVis JD 20 

61168 61177 61267 62167 71167 
61166 61157 61067 60167 51167 


Ten consolation prizes totalling JD 150 each wtna JD 15 

44805 44814 44904 45804 54804 
44803 44894 44704 43804 34804 


Ton consolation prizes totaling JD 100 each wins JD 10 

54985 54994 54084 55984 64984 
54983 54974 54884 53984 44984 


Ten consolation prizes totdlng jD >0 eaoh wins JD I 

82286 82295 82385 83285 92285 
82284 82275 82185 81285 722 


Ten consolation prizes tolaUnfl JD 70 eaoh wirw JD 7 

14032 14041 14131 15031 24031 
14030 14021 14931 13031 04031 


Ticket numbers 


Ticket numbers 


84139 69337 *7071 51614 Win JD 200 each 


. 8*135 07277 19095 Win JD 100 each 




8817 3264 9637 Win JD 50 each 



COVER PRIZES FOR THE LOTTERY SEUJRSy 


■ ■ • - '■! 1 1 "" r . ' : Ma U7 0*5 535 720 : Win JD 10 

covore, attached to me ttjb of 10 ending to 053 6 07 m 9 - • J 

- * a. flwnd Pffa* In th. ordlwy l«u* No*. ’7, Ml 
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HOROSCOPE 


☆ 


Weekly Tip: Slay busy, do ail your work during lhc week and you'll 
be able to relax later! 

ARIES (21 March-19 April): Your best days this week will be right 
in the middle and al (he end. 

TAURUS (20 April-20 May): You should be in prcily good shape, 
but it might be hard lo achieve a goal. 

GEMINI (21 May-20 June): Keep your opinions lo yourself. You 
will be a fountain of creativity. 

CANCER (21 June- 22 July): You may feel pressured lo perform. If 
you can keep from gelling nervous, you'll do fine. 

LEO (23 July-22 August): You may experience some frustration. The 
boss may noi like one or your suggestions. 

VIRGO (23 August- 22 October): A good week for planning, and for 
making contact wilh a friend from far away. 

LIBRA (23 September- 22 October): Be careful wilh your credit 
cards. If you buy, make sure you’re gelling a good deal. 

SCORPIO (23 October- 21 November): A partnership you develop 
could lum out to be excellent for botii love and your future success, 
SAGITTARIUS (22 November- 21 December): Catch up-on your 
chores. Put off social activities until Tuesday. They’ll lake up most of 
your time. 

CAPRICORN (22 December-19 January): Don’t let a friend talk 
you into spending money on something you don’t want. 

AQUARIUS (20 January-18 February): Hold your horses. Nothing 
you start will turn out right anyway. Listen to an older person, and take 
notes. 

PISCES (19 February- 20 March): Make a financial or romantic de¬ 
cision. Dop't put it off. You could discover money. 


Dining 

Out 





Th$ First Class Hotel in 
.'Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room...! 


DAIfOTTL 


Amman-Tel. 668193 
P.O.Box 5>403-F!ax 602434 
Telex 23888 DAROTL JO 
Ideal Residence For 
Expatriates and 
■ Businessmen 





TtwftrttMwtt 
Chinese Restaurant 
In Jordan 

75/ Circle, Jabei Amman, near 
AltHyyahJSirfs School 

T nfco iwi y un H w 

Open daily 12:00-3.30 
p.m. - 

6:30-Midnight 


(Tfe ‘Tower 

i Restaurant 


• UbanMo Hon D’oourvH 

• Oriaitttl Cwine 

• European SpeohritlBS 

- Start Tartar 
- - Poppa rSieafr 

-RfMMlgnon , , 

-Fnirti ■’ (■' t 

-ouMri.crrtPM au &«• 

' Tower Bldii 83nf boor 
, . for RaMrvatfOn Tel: 634034/a 



The first Haute cuisine 
menu designed for those- 
who love fine food. It mir¬ 
rors our special styles and 
taste levels. 

Watm, Hospitable. 

Shepherd Hotel 

for your reservations call 
639197 



For A Superb Meal 
. think of 

{Amigo Naboel) 

Oriental AppedzeTs & 

.. European Food/, 
Located in a quiet 
. central area 
1st circle, Jebcl j . ; . 
Amman 

Tel: (38031 & 622617 
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Would You 
Believe. 


Howard Hughes’ huge 
plane called the “Spruce 
Goose" flew only once — 
and that was for just one 
minute. 

* • * 

When you count all the 
words that have fallen out 
of use over the years, En¬ 
glish consists of more 
than 1 million words. By 
far, English has the most 
words of any language in 

the entire world. 

+ * • 

Charles Dickens was 
the first editor of the 
“Daily News," which was 
England’s first newspa¬ 
per aimed at the masses. 
* * * 

The largest asteroid 
found so far has been 

about 600 miles across. 

* * * 

Although San Francis¬ 
co's Chinatown consists 
only of a few blocks, it is 
considered to be the larg¬ 
est Chinese settlement 
anywhere outside the Or¬ 
ient. 


★ CROSSWORD PUZZLE ★ 

ACROSS 

42 Ninny 

6 Burns or 

36 Eject 

1 "—well 

43 Well- 

Wordsworth 

37 Character 

that ends..." 

ventilated 

7 Kitchen 

38 Normal 

5 Dismay: var. 

44 Commences 

utensils 

43 Jason's 

10 Festival 

45 B.A. word 

8 Some 

ship 

14 Drip 

46 Cask 

9 Durocher 

44 Fixed 

15 Not anybody 

47 Playground 

or Germ 

45 Ire 

16 Scent 

Item 

10 Strong 

47 Slip 

-.17 Long- 

50 Hoagy 

point 

sideways 

running 

Carmichael 

11 Border 

48 Sagacious 

Broadway 

classic 

12 Trip 

49 Arrow 

play 

55 The Lion 

13 Coastal 

poison 

20 Hopeful 

58 Words of 

flyer 

50 Leg part 

actresses 

understand¬ 

IB Football 

51 Golf 

21 Cubic 

ing 

team 

gadgets 

measure 

59 Bay window 

19 Military 

52 Addict 

22 Torme 

60 Gather 

school 

53 Remain 

orOtt 

61 Forest 

letters 

54 Racipe 

23 Poison 

creature 

23 Sounds ol 

abbr. 

25 Naked rider 

62 Beauty 

thunder 

56 In favor of 

28 Throwing 

salon Item 

24 Choir voice 

57 Numerical 

weapon 

63 Prohibi¬ 

25 Roman 

prefix 

29 Snake 

tionists 

emperor 


32 Maltreat 


26 Wind 


33 Shorthorn 

DOWN 

Instruments 


blast 

1 Sad cry 

27 Pipes 


34 Audit man 

2 Period of 

2B Domineering 


35 Scottish 

Tasting 

29 Thespian 


creature 

3 Ms Tumor 

30 Exhausted 


39 Wager 

4 Battle 

31 PbbIs 


40 Sulk 

5 ALansbury 

33 Autocrats 


41 Expiate 
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By GARY LARSON 
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BIG EM HEJEHQ UBBEl 

bii iie) hunejh life] kin I 


JORDAN BRIDGE 


iy Ghassan Gbaneni 


Simple counting 

ONE,MORE hand .from the teams event of the 
: Amman Eleventh-, international Bridge Festival. , 
.The main point Is regarding the play of the hand* 

- but let us first put 4 spotlight bn the bidding: ! 

You' as Easthold this hand: ' - 

.' 4' K 0 V.'f'Q •> K •' Q ■ , 

i Your Lefty opens' the : bidding with 1 * ybur 
' partner over-calls with 2 ♦.: arid your Rfghty pass? 
es, what.do you,bid ? '■' :;f - ,■s 

■ In real life East bid was’3N>'a'QuarUitaiiye-bI(h' 
/balanced, guarantees two .s]appors in the opponent 1 
V suit and denies four, cards. Of the-olher major. , . ! 

■ Did I hear. you. suggesting some 6iher bid ?" • 

’ ‘ t would have: started, tflih %promising ‘an 
opening hand and asking the partner .for a'c^rify-* 
tng bid-with priority td notruirip wflh a Copper in 
. .the opponent suit. • ’• •'. . -• 

- , 'lf partner, bid 2N, Iiwould raise it 3N.myself. 

. Hie aN.'Wd is ; nbt a bad bid dlrebtly ovcr.the 2> 

after all, Is It 7. : >; ^ . . • *. . >. 

•; Playing 3N, L.H.O.' led ,a small spade and 
R.H.0i prayed the ten, you captured the brick and.. 
Hew. do you pldy for.maximum safeiy?‘<Rem.etnT 
rber ypu af^pteyjingteams) and this is the dummy: 

■Li*;-3> TAJ5 I f AlO£873 :.4A64 
i On ■ me other fable, our team-hates played a. hair 
iraising5 fijoslng-adiamond and a.spade, this is 
thefuTJh&nd:. 


*KQ4 
f Q9 6 
. ♦ K 4.' 

' * Q9832 


. * 10976 
V 108732’ 

. . . 4.52 

K:5. 

4.1. . I. m;7 4 KQ4 

y ?A J5 . w ’-E I. - T-Q96- ■ 

..♦.A109873 - , S., I- ♦ K4 

A6.4■ V>:> ,.Si-igjiiiM'4 Q9832 ‘ 

-\K My* A J852 •• 

y K4 ' 

:• --./.v /i; v. p ■; 

' Blast played the ♦ K followed by a.smai.l dia- 
morid to ! the Ace arid a third diamond to ^outh 
■Who’playet) the * j to kill the cohtftct, Dp you. 
j see whit happened? ' . '.j 

Having no. way hack f to hai\d, East had to run 
the club to her ouedrt.. oopsl ' i 

North jumped with the king and flashed back a 
.spade, one down and Curtains.; . v 

. Did you realise the^simple play 7 If you only” 
count up to liine you Will recognize that you need 
a ninth trick.: Accordingly, you should make the 
heart finesse before playing the diamond arid de- 

jStrdylngyo'urwtfy. / *' •' 

• y Due more .precaution j If you' play a : diamond to 
"the Ace afid diamond back to the king yoii can, 
still .make, the heart finesse, but if the. diamonds 
Queen and Jack! dropped, dpubleton; yon-don’tv 
i;need thefinesk. • -v- -i' 



Appliance healers 



"New guy,, huh? Well, up here, you walk the edge I 
And the edge le a fickle hellcat..!. Love her, but 
never.triist her, for her heart Is full of LYEI" 



"Those eriakee? Oh, they’re just algnlng, honey." 
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Algerian ....................... M1271/2 

Australian. 637246/7 

Austrian Embassy.64463S 

Bahrain..... 664148 

Belgian...675683 

Bulgarian.818151 

Canadian .. 666124 

Chilean.. 661336 

Cyprus Honorary Cons. 677559 

Czechoslovakian . 665105 

Danish Consulate Don.622324 1 

Pinnish Consulate.623443 

French. 641273/4 

Gernuin'......689351 

Check .........672331 

Hungarian.. 815614 

Indian... 637262 

Iraqi ... 639331 

Italian.638185 

Consulate Gen. Ireland.. 630878 

Japanese .. 672486/7 

Yugoslavian.665107 


Kuwaiti. 

Libyan. 


.675135/8 

.666118 


Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan.641451 

Netherlands.637967/625165 

Indonesian.828911 

North Korean .66634S 

Norwegian Consulate. 637164 

Pakistani.622787 

Palestine.677517 

People's Rep. of China.666139 

Phillipines. 645161 

Polish. 637153 

Qatari.644331/2 

Romanian .667738 

Saudi Arabian. 814154 

South Korean ..660745/6 

Spanish .622140 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish ..66V177/9 

Swiss.686416/7 

Syrian. 641076 

Tunisian.674307/8 

Turkish 

■ | I III Ml. 641251 

United Arab Emirates. 614369 

United Kingdom.823100 

United Stoics of America. 820101 

USSR.641158 

Yemen. 64238! 

Delegation of the EEC.668191 

UNDP.668171/7 

UNRWA. 669194/8 

(Taiwan).671530 

UNICEF. 62957! 

Con.ofSii Unka.615.312 

Con oflcclaml.69885! 




AIyenidn(Air yemcn).653691 

Aeroflot.........611510 

.666055/667824 

w India .688301/2 

.682140 

. 625203 

Amcrian Airlines.669068 . 

™ w WB«.894484 

Adda Airwave.667029 

Austrian Alrlinei..637380/667028 

Balkan Airlines.. 665909 

Bntiih Airways .641430 

China Airlines.637380 

Pacific.624363 

Lyprus Airways...,,.667028 

Air.,.. 631X111, 

EnwilM Airiincs.662141/678321 

g ulf A » ..653606/656616 

nunjanan Airlines.639295 ; 

wna...-....637827/644036 

.628596/623598 

«pan Air Lanes.630879 

..j>22173 

wrean Ajrlbwi... 676624/662236 

. 690,44 

Mriaynan AUUiw.639575/653446 

-- 636104 

- 630125/638433 

■ Airlw -.670155 

m Anfinea._ _ _ 625981 

' ,!!* **.* ** “***** 641430/655447 

.. 678321 

i B^llan AHlne*.. 675888 
639333 
-«M649 
yw Abhttc*.^.. 676177 
-- 694501 

UEtt 604649 



Royal Cultural Centra.. 661026/7 
American Centre Library. 641520. 

British Council.636147/8 

French Cultural Centre.637009 

GoeUio Institute. 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centre.644203 

Spanish Cultural Centre.. 624049 
Turkish Cultural Centre,.. 639777 

Haya Ans Centre. 665195 

Hussein Youth City.667181/5 

XS-C-A.. 641793 

Y.W.M.A. 664251 

Amman Mun. Library.637111 

Univ. of Jordan Library.... 834555 




Concord. 677420 

5, Mnb °w. 625155 

Plaza. 674111 

Philadelphia..634144 

Nyoum. 67557 ! 


Sports Clubs 

Al Hussein Sports City. 

Orthodox Club.. 

Royal Automobile Club!.. 

Royal Shooting Club.. 

Royal Chess Club. 

Royal Racing Club. 09 - 

Jordan Bridge Assoc. 


667181 

810491 

815410 

736572 

673713 

801233 

.676990 



>n • 

I Shakhshir. 

. 668958 

Al-Jabal .I... 

.606669 

Karia .665161/665153 

Al-Lnbadi . 


National. 

.639197/8 

Ncbo. 

. 816792 

Petra. 

. 605501 

Ruhhit Amman. 

. 672424 

Al-Kimn]. 

. 639861 

Al-Samcr... 

.771707 

Sntclitc.625767/621471 

Star..... 

. 604904 

Tigar. 



! Al-Wnha . 

. 674105 

Ahu Dcgec.644642/644906 

Amin Janar (Avis).. 

. 670498 

Amman. 

. 666327 

Arabian. 

.641350 

Avis-Jfirrar... 

..08/51000 

Budget . 


Dc'as. 

. 669970 

Diruni . 


Eurapcar... 

...601350/80 

General Services. 


Gulf.. 

. 660902 





Amman 

Crown. 

Philadelphia. 

.798181 

.... 663100 

Marriott'.. 

Regency . 

Jerusalem . 

InterContinental. 

.... 660100 

. 660000 

..'.....665094 
. 641361 

fifKIR 6 

Commodor. 

Middle East. 

.665181 

... 667150 

Grand Palace. 

.... 661121 

Tychc . 

661114 

International.. 

. 841712 

San Rock. 

. 813801 

Alia Gateway. 

Amra . 

Pinza . 

.(08) 51000 

. 815071 

. 674111 

Aqaba 
Holiday Jnt'I. 

3124261 

Miramar..,_ 

314340 

Al-Cazar.. 

. 314131 

Coral Beach. 

.313521 

Aquamarina 1.. 

Aqaba.. 

..316250 

.314091 

Aqaba Gulf Hotel. 

.316636 



Emergencies 

Amman Govdmoraie..91228 

Amman Civil Defence ...198, 199 

Civil Defence Irbid.271292 

Civil Defence Dept. ..6611 \ 1 

Ambulance.193,775111 

Amman fire bridgade.198 

First aid.630341 

Blood Bank. 775121 

Civil Defence resuce..630341 

Police rescue.621111,637777 

Police headquarters. 639141 

Traffic police. 896390 

Electric Powef Co.636381/4 

Water complaints.. 897467 

Queen Alia Airport.(08) 53200 

RJ Flight Info...(08)53200 

Hospitals 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Khalcdi Maternity.644281/6 

Aklcli Maternity.642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity... 642362 

Melbas, I. Amman.636141 

Palestine, Shmcisani.664171/4 

Shmcisani Hospital. 669131 

University Hospital. 845845 

Al-Muoshcr Hospital.667227/9 

The Islamic. Abdall.. 666127/37 

Al-Ahli, AbdaJi. 664164/6 

Italian-Al-Muhajrcen..,..777101 /3 
Al-Boshir, Aihrafieh....775l 11/26 

Army, Marlca..891611/15 

Queen Alla Hospital.602140/50 

Amal Hospital.674155 


General 

Jordan Television.773] 11/] 9 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

Ministry of Tburism.642311 

Hotel complaints. 605800 

Price complaints..661176 

Telephone Information.121 

Jordan and Middle East tails... 10 
Repair service..623101 


The 
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Algeria. .....213‘ 

Argentina. 51 

Buenos Airea l 

Australia.. 61 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane 7 
Canberra 62 
Melbourne 3 
Perth 9 
Sydney 2 

Austria....... 4 -» 

Vienna 222 

Rilirain.973 

Belgium.....—• 32 

Antwerp 3 
Brussels 2 

Brazil .. Jj 

Rio de Janeiro 21 
' Brazillia 6! 

Bulgaria-.-. 

Sofia 2 

Canada....— .-. 1 

Ottawa 613 cc • 

Chile---— 56 

Santiago 2 

Cypruj----. 

Njcosii2I 

Cwdw»k»v*ki«..-..—.. 42 

PrtgixtZ *5 

Denmark --- 

Copenhagen (tmer)l 

Copenhagen (Ooter) 2 > 

■ gpi|itor- t -:-». r ..-.-. 

- , 53 

' th&Bsi l 1 

Cork 21 J «o 

Finland u. 

HeWnkiO ' na 

France ..“T . 

■MX:- _ 


• . . ... ^ i x s :- y ■"& KP'- 



Germany W. 49 

Bonn 288 , 

Greece...30 

Athcns/Pirsem 1, y, 

Hungary...■” 

Bodapest l 

India... 91 

Bang lore 812 
New Delhi 11 
Bombay22 

And aD cities with area codes be¬ 
ginning with 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 , 617 , & 8. 

Indonesia.,:. 62. 

• Jakarta 21 • - 0 

juhr._~.-...» 

. . 

Baghdad 1 . ;. 

.rnr&. 

Kenya..*.. . 

' Nairobi2 

Korea...-... 

Seoul 2' . gr . 

Libya.*—’”-.—. M — 

Tripoli 21 : 961 

Lebanon.....-.*...... 

Beirut 1 - «>• 


Betruii- - 

Malaysia....”—•—••*?. * 

Kuala Lumpur 3 . ; ; • 

Mexico.—.. 7 ,;; 

Mexico City 5*. . •••.“; ..., 

Morocco........j—v. ; 

Pe&6 

Rabat 7 . , 

Netherlands ... . • 


Amsterdam 20 
Rotterdam 10 

North Yemen.!.*.. 967 

AlBaydafi . 

Hodcidah 3 
Sanaa 5 
. Taix4 • 

Nigeria..,.. 234 

Lagos 1 

Norway... 47 

Oslo 2 • 

Oman.......-.— 968 

Pakislan..,.... 92 

Karachi^l . ■ 

. Lahore 42 : ' ‘ 

Peshawv521 . ‘ 

Rawalplpdi/Jslaiilabad 51; 

Paraguay........595 

Asuhciofi54 

Peru.,«„... »«l»tMl|«lWt MliUtl 11» 51 

Urns 14, 

Philippines..^.....,......................, 63 

• ’ Manila2 '- j •’ 

Pol and,!...,. ..'.m., .. 48 

Warsaw,22. ■ ' ■ . " 

" Qatar..;..!..;.......... 974 

Romania.....,..;....... /•.40 

Bucharest.0 : •; 1 . j. 

■; Saudi Arabia fiMflfaiNifMtMriM a bMS 966 

.. ALiabbw'3 
Al-Madina 4 

: Dammam 3 . . ,. 

\ : Jeddah 2[ *- •. • * * ! 

Mecca 2 . . ' ■ 

,Riyadh 1 . ! • • 

■ Spain 34 

BarcelonaS : ! 


Madrid 1‘ 


THE STAR 23 


Museums 


Folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
costumes over 100 years old. Also 
mosaics from Madaba and Jerash 
(4th to 18th centuries). The Roman 
Theatre, Amman. Opening hours: 9 
a.m. - 5 p.m. year round.Closed 
Tuesdays. Tel: 651760. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: j 
Has on excellent collection of the 1 
antiquities of Jordan. Jabal Al- 
Qal'a (Citadel Hill). Opening 
hours: 9 am - 5 p.m.). Closed Tues - 


Jordan National Gallery: Con¬ 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics, and sculptures by contem¬ 
porary Islamic artists from most of 
the Muslim countries, and a collec¬ 
tion of paintings by 19th century 
Orientalist artists. Munlazah. Jabal 
Welbdeh. Hours 10 a.m. -5:00 p.m. 
CloscdTuesdays.Tcl.630128. 


Churches 


St. Joseph Church! (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Amman, Tel. 624590 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Roman Catholic) Jabal Wcibdoh, 
Tel. 637440. 

De la Salle Church t (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Hussein. Tel. 661757. 

Terrasancta Church: (Roman 
Catholic), Jabal Wclbdch, mass in 
Italian every Saturday al 5:30 p.m. 
TcL 622366. 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Greek. Orthbdox) Abidali, Tel. 
623541. 

Church of the Redeemer: Jabal 
Amman, Tel. 625383. 

Armenian Orthodox Church: 
Ashrafieh. Tel. 775261. 

St. Ephrlam Church: (Syriac 
Orthodox) Ashmfich. Tel 771751. 

Amman International Church: 
(Interdenominational) meets it 
Southern, Baptist School in 
Shmcisani, Tel. 827981. 

Church-of the Good Shepherd: 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Um As- 
Sununaq Tel. 811295. 


Mart»lla52 
Majorca 71 

; Sri Lanka.. 

Colombo 1 • 

Sudan... 

Khartoum tl 

Sweden...'..—. 

Stockholm 8 • 

Syria..... 

' Damascus 11 

. Taiwan...... 

Taipei 2 

Thailand........ 

. Bangkok 2 

Tunisia.... 

- Tunis 1 - 

. Turkey.. .... 

. Ankara <| 

. ' Istanbul! ..• 

! UAB,.„i,;.».„;ilkn.i.,.. 

Abu. DhaH 2 - ■ 

.* : . Ajman.6 

■: - AJ Ain3 ‘• , ..'' .* 

.Dubai 4 . 

,, Fujairah 70 
Ghy.athl 52' 

RBs AUChaimaH7t; . . .. 

% V Sharjah 6 1 

■; Upton Al Quwain 6 ( . 

UK.......,.... V .. 

■. London (inner 71/outer 81) 

. • Uruguay.,...;--.......-.... 

• -.Morttevlded 2 ' 

l)SA...j.V..,.... 

: ; New York 212/718:. 

. ..Washington 202 , 

4 (JSSR.:....^.......... 

Moscow.095 • 

• •: 1 ^Yenezucla. J. .. 

.CarXdas 2 \ . 

Yugoslavia.... 

















































































































































































